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NEWS OF 


H ITLER has found himself confronted with a stiffer proposi- 
tion than he had probably anticipated in his dealings with 
the Vichy Government, now purged of the sinister influence of 


Marshal Pétain had no choice but to release the 
arrested ex-Minister when Abetz insisted, but that did not 
mean his restoration to favour. Last October it appeared 
that the Marshal was willing enough to “co-operate” with 
Hitler so long as the latter acted in accordance with the sup- 
posed “ gentleman’s agreement.” But that he should construc 
co-operation as meaning permission to transport German troops 
over unoccupied France, to make use of the Mediterranean 
ports, and to put what remains of the French fleet at the 
disposal of Germany, meant a violation of the Armistice terms 
against which Marshal Pétain has evidently set his face. True, 
there is nothing to stop Hitler from marching his troops across 
Southern France to Toulon, and making what use he likes of 
the port. But there is Northern Africa still intact, with General 
Weygand in charge, and capable of organising the forces of the 
French African Empire, and operating the French warships 
from its ports ; and General Weygand would almost certainly 
act if Pétain defied Hitler and resigned. The Vichy Govern- 
ment, in fact, has now great bargaining-power, and is aware 
of it. So is Hitler, and one can hardly suppose that he wiil 
be rash enough to take the steps which would certainly turn 
the whole French African Empire against him. 


Laval. 


Rumours of German Action 

The fact that the great German army is still unemployed on 
any major military activity is enough in itself to arouse specu- 
lation, especially as Germany’s Italian ally is in difficulties, 
and some diversion other than attacks on British ships and 
night bombardments of cities might reasonably be expected. 
The Nazis themselves, counting upon our curiosity, have been 
showing themselves eager to feed it. The “invasion ports ” 
are always there with all the men and apparatus for a first-class 
assault on this island from Norway in the north or Brittany 


THE WEEK 


in the south ; and the danger is one that can never be neglected. 
To remind us of possible early action from these zones Hitler 
himself has been in the Channel ports, including Boulogne, and 
making rhetorical speeches from which any or no conclusion 
may be drawn. The possibilities of attempted invasion cannot 
be discounted. But there is no lack of other rumoured pro- 
jects. From Budapest last week came the story of 300,000 
Germans about to start for Rumania, and soon the figure was 
doubled and became 600,000, This rumour, fanned by Nazi 
agents, appeared to have no better basis than an order from 
the Hungarian Government to curtail railway traffic, probably 
due to a scarcity of fuel. Ice accumulating on the Danube has 
increased the difficulties of transport to and from Rumania. 
The moment is not a propitious one for a Balkan adventure 
through Bulgaria. Another rumour suggests movements of 
German troops over the Brenner Pass. Does this arise from 
the “exchange of technicians” between the Axis partners re- 
ported in Italy, or from the loan of German carrier aeroplanes 
for taking Italian troops to Albania? No doubt the Germans 
have their plans, but these are not revealed in the rumours 
they so diligently sow. 


Gree; Successes 

The campaigns in Libya and in Albania are closely inter- 
connected. At the start our Egyptian offensive was delayed 
by the need of sending aid quickly to Greece ; but when the 
time came to make the great attack on Sidi Barrani the Italian 
preoccupation with the Greek front was favourable to the 
British commander. Libya then engrossed the first attention 
of the Italians, and the disaster they suffered there, which 
included heavy losses in aeroplanes, led them to transfer most 
of their Albanian force to the Libyan front. The Greeks have 
benefited from this transference, most of the Italian air 
operations in Albania being now conducted by the Metropolitan 
Air Force flying from the Italian mainland, with the result 
that in the north-eastern sector of the Albanian front the 
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Greeks have the advantage in the air. Italian supply-vessels 
starting from Adriatic ports, whether bound for Albania or 
Libya, are now exposed to attack at sea in the Adriatic itself. 
On Tuesday four such supply-ships were sunk by a British 
warship which had passed through the straits. The Italians, 
of course, are not unable to reinforce the Albanian front. They 
have been sending fresh troops, and have attempted counter- 
attacks in the Tepelini and Klissura districts, but without 
success. Meantime the Greeks are pressing on steadily north 
of Himara, and have captured heights near the Logara Pass, 
which the Italians apparently are preparing to defend. In this 
region a thousand prisoners, including a whole battalion, have 
been taken by the Greeks. It is clear that the fighting on the 
road to Valona is of a serious character, as is proved by the 
Italians’ preparation of a defence-line north of the town. 


Revolt in Abyssinia 


The necessary decision taken by the British last summer to 
withdraw from Somaliland was undoubtedly a discouragement 
to Abyssinians who hoped to profit by Italy’s pre-occupations 
and raise the flag of revolt among the tribesmen. But much 
has happened since then to demonstrate to the tribesmen the 
vulnerability of the Italians. Reports from Nairobi indicate 
that the organisation of revolt is now assuming serious pro- 
portions. Thousands of Abyssinians are openly or secretly 
opposing Italian rule, and leaders of guerilla bands, recently 
reinforced by dispossessed landowners, peasants and deserters 
from the Italian service, have been seizing every opportunity 
of harassing the enemy. Convoys of lorries have been attacked 
and destroyed, frontier posts have been raided, and on one 
occasion it is reported that a whole battalion was lured into 
a forest where it suffered heavy casualties. The bands have 
to some extent succeeded in arming themselves by their captures 
of rifles and ammunition, but it is obvious that organised 
efforts should be made to keep them supplied with modern arms. 
The position of the Italian forces in Abyssinia is not an enviable 
one. Cut off from outside help in the form of reinforcement 
and supplies, harassed from the air and by the forces operating 
from the Sudan and Kenya, and attacked from within by 
guerilla bands, they cannot maintain themselves indefinitely. 
The period of their resistance will be shortened in proportion 
as we can enlist the support of the Abyssinians themselves. 
Active steps are now being taken in that direction. 


The New Anti-Fire Code 

The great fires which the Germans caused in the City of 
London on the night of Sunday, December 29th, made White- 
hall abruptly aware of the gaps in our preparation against this 
particular danger. Within forty-eight hours Mr. Morrison was 
broadcasting a whole new code of duties for the owners and 
occupants of houses, shops, warehouses, offices and other build- 
ings; with a new sort of personal conscription held in reserve 
behind it. While the principle of the new crusade deserves 
cordial support, it is difficult not to regard many of its details 
as imperfectly thought-out. Take two points only. What 
is needed to protect areas like the City of London is that 
in every building there should be somebody who will spend 
the night awake and dressed, and ready to go on the roof or 
the upper floors and extinguish fire-bombs. But Mr. Morrison 
appears to enjoin something like that for the whole of the 
country, or, at any rate, of London and other large towns. That 
would require a personnel far too large to be forthcoming; and 
the first step towards getting any solution into practice is to 
scale it down to what is practicable. Again, it is urged that 
all rooms in all premises shall be made easy of access from 
outside at night. Excellent, on one condition—that there 
were no burglars. Is there not at this stage much to be said 
for interning (not imprisoning) all known ex-burglars and ex- 
housebreakers for the duration? They are far more dangerous 
than most interned aliens, and far less numerous. There is 
little risk of being hard on first offenders. Burglary is never 
a first offence, and housebreaking scarcely ever. Both are the 
practices of inured criminals. 
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(he Burned City Churches 


What is to be done about the historic, artistic or ecclesiastj 
cal buildings which the London fires destroyed? Guildhaj 
will, of course, be rebuilt; so, probably, will the halls gf 
City companies. The sites of the perished Wren churched 
present a different problem. From the religious point gf 
view many of them had long ceased to justify their maintep. 
ance. In 1926 a proposal went forward under the auspice 
of Dr. Winnington-Ingram, then Bishop of London, for pulling 
down nineteen of them, which could be held redundant, ang 
selling their valuable sites to provide new churches and clergy 
for the mushroom suburbs and housing estates. In a few casg 
this has since been done. But in the main the policy wa 
vetoed out of consideration for the extraordinary artistic interes 
of Wren’s work. Now, however, where that work has actually 
perished, the question of site-selling will inevitably come up 
It ought, we think, to be carefully examined on the merits of 
each case. No restoration can give us back Wren ; but wher 
an important part of his work has survived, there is much t 
be said for making it again part of a whole. At St. Bride's, 
for instance, the fire has spared the famous spire—one of the 
most beautiful in the world. It would be an outrage to pull 
it down, yet absurd to let it stand there churchless. In am 
case the “church of the journalists” has considerable claims 
to retention upon religious grounds. 





Supplies of Food 

Nobody can withhold sympathy from Lord Woolton. Hg 
administers well; he treats the public tactfully; and his main 
embarrassments result from causes (such as the sinking 0 
ships) that lie outside his own control. He has done wisely 
to tell the nation with frankness that our food situation is noy 
worse than it ever was during the 1914-18 War, and to appe 
for the hearty co-operation of all classes in the necessary re 
strictions and changes of diet. The chief point at which hi 
Ministry can be criticised is in regard to the rationing of sho 
keepers. Far too little readjustment has even yet been mad 
between the bombed areas, which have lost population, and 
the reception areas, which swarm with refugees. Towns in thé 
latter, even large ones, may be scoured in vain for meat-oiial 
or chocolate, and almost in vain for cheese ; while some @ 
these and similar articles can be seen in almost prodigal pr 
fusion on the counters of London shops, especialiy in quarter 
where bombs have been numerous. The shortages are pat 
ticularly acute in such towns as are "bus centres ; since thei 
supplies are raided, not merely by the new settlers in the tows 
itself, but by those quartered out over a large radius round 
Typical Londoners boarding in a village find themselves at 
loss how to kill time. Their constant remedy for boredom i 
to take a "bus to the nearest town, where they can walk abo 
the streets and indulge in shopping. This creates a very red 
difficulty for shop supplies—not in regard to food only, an 
also for the country "bus services. 


Food Production Errors 
One of the sides where Lord Woolton is hampered by error 
not under his own control is food production. The “ dig fe 
victory ” campaign was conducted last year in a very thoughtes 
and inexpert manner. The diggers were given no wise guid 
ance as to what they had better grow; and they generally pu 
their effort into perishables, such as cabbages and greens, th 
market for which is at all times very liable to glut. Much, pro 
ably most, of the digging was in this way wasted ; all the mor 
because the red-tape restrictions on selling pork and curin 
bacon had made it quite impracticable for any large number d 
diggers to keep a pig. Now, after a hard lesson in the schot 
of experience, some better advice is being given, and the hom 
growers are told to concentrate on onions, carrots and parsnips 
This is thoroughly sound from the food standpoint, but 
anybody measured the implications on the side of seed? Thi 
regular seedsmen in this country may or may not have on han 
rather more onion, carrot and parsnip seed than they usuall 
seli. But is it in the least likely that they have enough to met 
what now ought to be the demand? What Whitehall shoul 
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The Plight of Education 


The Workers’ Educational Association have just issued a 
yery valuable manifesto entitled “ Public Education and the 
War.” In it they describe with moderation the way in which 
education has suffered for the past fifteen months from being 
let slide from one makeshift to another, instead of being ever 
directed along a mapped and charted course; and they call for 
an immediate review by the War Cabinet or, if necessary, by a 
strong committee appointed to report to it. At the same time, 





















'Y Wail the Board of Education and the Scottish Education Department 
nteres# should get full reports from their inspectors as to the position 
ctualiy§ in evacuation, neutral, and reception areas ; and should publish 
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figures showing, for each type of area, how many children 
are in it, how many are receiving fuil-time, half-time or less 
than half-time education, how many are receiving education in 
other ways, and how many are receiving no education at all. 
The manifesto goes to the root when it insists that school 
































of the attendance should once more be made compulsory for all 
© pull childree, whether they are evacuated or not ; and it recognises 
N any® that this cannot be enforced, unless all schools are more quickly 
claim and adequately provided with air-raid shelters. Scottish educa- 
tion seems at present to be suffering even more extensively 
than English. 
Ha Food and Rent 
maim = The report of an enquiry into the living conditions of 
ng OM working-class families in the Newcastle-on-Tyne area, if it 
wisely points to no conclusions that were not familiar already, does, 
| NOWE by re-emphasising known facts, call attention forcibly to a 
PPea problem which there can be no evading when settled condi- 
Y T@ tions return. The position at Newcastle briefly is that about 
h hig a third of the working-class families in the city are living on 
hop the new housing estates, and that over 28 per cent. of these 
madi new homes were classified as “bad” simply because the size 
ang® of the rents leads families to live in houses that are too small 
n thd for them, and overcrowding necessarily results. Even so, 





pai about a fourth of the income usually goes in rent, leaving too 
little for proper nutrition. Not merely, therefore, does an 


improvement in housing conditions lead to a fall in nutritional 
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TtCM® standards, but the very improvement in housing conditions 
Pag is largely illusory owing to the overcrowding already men- 
thei tioned. The recent rise in food prices has made the problem 
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still more acute, though wages have no doubt on the average 


























und@ risen too. On the other hand school meals and free milk schemes 
at@ must have eased matters for many families with small 
mM i children. But in discussions of any future plans for ensuring 
boul minimum standards of living consideration of the rent-problem 
rea must clearly take a large place. A definitely uneconomic rent 
ang seems inevitable. 
New \Var-Time Houses 

War-time house-building goes forward on a considerable 
rong scale, chiefly for the accommodation of munition workers; and 
fom air-raid dangers, combined with shortages of timber and steel, 
lef are responsible for some very untraditional developments in 
uid architecture. Cement being now plentiful, the tendency is to 
pu substitute concrete for wood or meta! wherever possible—i.c., 
th for roofs, floors, window-frames and door-frames. !n the case 
obm of the roofs, the policy is to substitute a flat top for a sloped 
om =one, and to make its concrete of a thickness to withstand an 
‘ing incendiary bomb. Opportunity is also taken to design one 
(O% of the ground-floor rooms as an air-raid refuge, surrounded 
100 §=by concrete sufficiently thick for it to give protection like that 
mm of a surface shelter. Such houses—practically fire-proof and 
ip to a large extent blast-proof—have obvious recommendations 
ha™ for the exceptional time that we live in. But no one pretends 
rb that they have yet been made architecturally attractive, or that 





streets of them escape forming local eyesores. That surely 
ought not to be incapable of remedy; and the Ministry of 
Health might well commission some absolutely first-class archi- 
tect to go more thoroughly into the matter and submit designs. 
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Parliamentary Notes 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes:—In your last 
issue Mr. L. B. Namier concluded an historical essay on Demo- 
cracy and Party with these words: “In the presence of social 
inequalities, parliamentary democracy without parties must in- 
evitably result in a real ‘ pluto-democracy.’” This may well 
be true, but the real conflict in Britain is different. Parties 
are strongiy entrenched, but they are out of step with public 
opinion; parties control funds, and effectively prevent many 
valuable elements in the national life from representation. 
Indeed, I have often heard it said that few, if any, of the ablest 
men can afford to enter Parliament. If this be true, it is a 
sad commentary; my researches tend to prove the truth of the 
statement. How, then, is Parliament constituted? 

* * * * 


There are a number of rich young men whose claim to a 
seat rests primarily and sometimes entirely on the distinction 
of their fathers; some of these seats are frankly hereditary. 
Retired men from the fighting, diplomatic and colonial services, 
successful business men and landowners, form another sub- 
stantial group. The average age of trade unionists is high; 
their election is dependent on the funds which the national 
executives of the various unions place at the disposal of a 
certain number of selected candidates. There is a conspicuous 
absence of men from the executive class, farmers or managing 
directors, of men of high technical ability, and younger men 
from the professions. Nor has the representation of women 
done anything so far to alter this balance. The money factor 
remains all-important, and tends to exclude from Parliament 
the ablest men and women of the day. 

* * * * 


Perhaps there are two main reasons for this state of things: 
the cost in money—and time—of getting elected, and secondly, 
the nature and methods of Parliamentary business. It is im- 
possible to defend the auctioning of seats, which affects both 
the Conservative and Liberal parties. The root question, how- 
ever, is, should the fixed election expenses of all candidates 
depend on “interests,” trade unions, co-operative societies, 
private wealth, or should the State pay expenses, as it pays 
salaries? 

* * * * 

It is said that such a system would encourage the professional 
politician and would remove from Parliament the clash of 
“interests.” I disagree. For the first time it would make 
politics a career open to talent. Previous service in local or, 
as I hope, regional government, might be made indispensable. 
This condition, again, would be stoutly contested on the plea 
that politics is not a profession, but an art. 

* * * * 

Whatever the merits of these arguments may be, it is im- 
perative that after the war, Parliament shall attract and discover 
new iren and women. I doubt whether the present or any 
other party agencies will ever find them. And yet a way 
out of this dilemma must be found, in justice to the younger 
men in the fighting services, in business and in fields of general 
administration. If they are unable to fit into the present party 
and financial machines, then the State must step in to remove 
obstacles and barriers. The first barrier to go must be that 
of finance. There will be opposition from every form of vested 
interest, but here is a clear-cut test of our sincerity in making 
democracy a genuine instrument of government. 

* * * * 

Parties are a national convenience, but they are not an end 
in themselves. They are kept alive by revolts from within 
and attacks from without. In the formative periods they often 
come under the domination of a single man who restates the 
issues, and causes new alignments. There is evidence that we 
are living through such a period now. I foresee a growing 
intolerance with the vested interests of parties, to some extent 
an intolerance with all politicians and the ways of Parliament. 
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THE ARSENAL OF THE DEMOCRACIES 


EARS ago, when the policy of appeasement was in 
the ascendant in this country, Mr. Churchill saw the 
reality of the danger that was approaching Great Britain. 
In like manner President Roosevelt today, when there is 
still talk of appeasement in certain American circles, sees 
the reality of the danger that is approaching the Western 
hemisphere. In his “ Fireside Talk” broadcast last week- 
end he called upon his country to leave nothing undone to 
keep war away from America by giving unstinted aid in 
the form of munitions and ships to Great Britain. His 
eloquent appeal to his countrymen to furn America into 
“the arsenal of the democracies” rested upon a clear- 
sighted recognition of the nature of the conflict that is con- 
vulsing Europe. This, as he discerns, and as Hitler himself 
has acknowledged, is no local struggle. He recalls that 
it is the Nazi dictator who declared, “There are two 
worlds standing opposed to each other,” and added, “I can 
beat any other Power in the wide world.” Mr. Roosevelt 
calls upon the American people to note Hitler’s proclama- 
tion that there will be “no ultimate peace between their 
philosophy of government and ours.” 

The recognition of this fundamental cleavage between 
the Nazi and the democratic systems, and the consequent 
certainty that the war will be extended if Britain is defeated 
is the determining factor in Mr. Roosevelt’s policy. Now, 
as ever since the end of the last war, the United States is 
intent upon keeping out of actual participation in hostilities 
—a fact which is understood and appreciated in Great 
Britain—and with this point of view the President firmly 
associates himself. But with equal firmness he insists that 
Great Britain is fighting her battles not only for her own 
independence, but for the security of America. If Britain 
falls the Nazis will organise Europe for the continuation 
of the struggle, which would then have to be fought out 
between the Old World and the New. Mr. Roosevelt re- 
pudiates the idea that the Atlantic would be sufficient, if 
Britain fell, to deter Hitler from aggression against America. 
Would he not say to any South American country in which 
he could secure a footing that he was occupying it to save 
it from aggression by the United States, just as he occupied 
Belgium to save it from Great Britain? Of the two worlds 
of opposing systems which are pitted against each other 
Nazi Germany, Fascist Italy, and Imperialist Japan are 
the protagonists on the one side, Britain and the United 
States on the other, the fortunes of the latter being no 
less involved though Britain alone is a belligerent. 

The facts that President Roosevelt has to take into con- 
sideration are that almost the whole of the United States 
desires to avert actual participation in war ; that an over- 
whelming majority regard the Nazis as a potential danger 
to America; and that a considerable majority believe that 
the best means of keeping war at bay is to give the utmost 
aid to Britain. But there are important minorities who do 
not accept the third proposition. Of these one group 
is of opinion that appeasement might still prevail; 
that America might use her influence to secure a negoti- 
ated peace. To whom Mr. Roosevelt replies that a 
negotiated peace means a dictated peace—a peace which 
would be used by the dictators to prepare for another and 
yet greater war, which would be waged with America. To 





another minority group, who believe that Britain will be 
defeated, and that the help which the United States gives 
will be wasted, he replies that Britain will not be defeated. 
“The Axis is not going to win this war,” he declares with 
a conviction that is based on “ the latest and best informa- 
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producti 
ported | 
ear thal 
tion.” Moreover, he intends to do all that his adminidisain P 
tration, backed by the vast resources of American industnfihither b 
is capable of doing to make sure of a British victory. aByill hel 
insists that his nation’s whole industrial power must WBpterest: 
devoted to the paramount end of producing armamenfhat of | 
Luxury production must be sacrificed; “‘ business as usual fo repl: 
must be discarded; everything musi take second place hyhich | 
the national necessity of arming Britain to defeat Germanyfjeeds / 

It is a speech reassuring indeed to the Government anj 
people of Britain, to the Greeks and the Chinese, and to; 
nations oppressed or fearing oppression who see in th 
fight that Britain is putting up the sole hope of the restor, 
tion of sanity in the world. In this country even in th 
darkest moments of the last year there has never been am 
important section of the people who accepted a defeatiy 
view. On the other hand, there were none who did ng 
realise the magnitude of the task we had to undertake whey 
France fell out of the war, the tremendous odds we haj 
to face. The British Empire, less than half equipped fo 
war, had to stand up single-handed against a fully-armed 
Germany aided by Italy, in alliance with Japan, and capab 
of drawing upon the resources of all the occupied countries 
It is not surprising that there were those in America an 
elsewhere who doubted our capacity to maintain so ap 
parently unequal a contest. Yet even when we were a 
our weakest, after the withdrawal from Flanders, our Af 
Force won the battles of the air which frustrated Germam 
hopes of a summer or autumn invasion. Since then this 
country has demonstrated its capacity to organise striking 
forces overseas which have resulted in brilliant victories 
over the Italian army in Libya and destructive blows at the 
Italian fieet. Its actions have been such as to make it 
obvious that ours was a horse worth backing. Even 
Germany is at length forced to realise and acknowledg: 
that this is likely to be a prolonged war. 

The issue of a prolonged war, in which the morale of 
both sides is high, depends upon superior power of main- 
taining the sinews of war. Which side can continue « 
suffer destructive blows dealt at its industries, railways, 
ports, shipping and other communications, and at the same 
time continue to pile up equipment so as to secure th 
overwhelming superiority which will spell ultimate victory? 
There is little doubt but that in recent months the R.AF. 
has done far more damage to German industry than the 
German Air Force has done to British. But Germany had 
an enormous initial start, and has the factories of the 
occupied countries to draw upon as well as her own. There 
is no denying that our shipping losses, even if they can be 
reduced by improved defences at sea, will impose a serious 
strain upon our capacity for renewal. But all of these 
anxieties assume entirely different proportions if we know 
—and President Roosevelt assures us that it is so—that 
behind our own industrial effort are the entire industria 
resources of the United States. At the present time we 
are still relying mainly on our own production and that 
of the Empire. But within a few months munitions and 
equipment of all sorts will be pouring in in rapidly increas- 
ing volume from the unlimited American “ arsenal,” and 
our present inferiority—even now far from being what it 
was in the perilous summer months—will give place to 4 
superiority, and ultimately to an overwhelming superiority, 
with which German productive power will be gradually 
crushed and our own military supremacy made certain 

The task for this country is to hold out during the 
interval that remains before we have brought our own wal 
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production to a maximum, and before it is massively sup- 
borted by that of the United States. We need no longer 
ear that we shall be paralysed by incapacity to pay. There 
gain President Roosevelt has promised that America, 
ither by “lease and loan” arrangements or other means, 
@yill help us to bear the burden of a war fought in her 
terests as in ours. Our most urgent need, along with 
hat of more aeroplanes, is for more ships—merchant-ships 
9 replace losses and war-ships to convoy the vessels on 
hich our supplies depend. In regard to both of these 
needs America can help. She is with us. She regards 
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T is a great pity that the idea should have gained currency in 
the United States that Lord Halifax has some affinity with 
that are called “the appeasers.” There is not a shadow of 
foundation for it, and if the suspicion were not voiced in some 
circles whose friendship for this country is fervent one might 
suppose it was the fruit of deliberate Nazi propaganda. I can 
think of nothing the Foreign Secretary has ever said or done 
that would lend colour to such a suggestion. If it is said that he 
was associated with Mr. Chamberlain in the Munich policy 
there are at least three answers to that. One is that the Munich 
policy was essentially Mr. Chamberlain’s own ; a second, that 
it was as dead as a doornail from the day Hitler seized Prague 
in March, 1939; the third (which various American papers have 
already given), that J! ord Lothian at one period 2efended Hitler 
in a way that Lord Halifax never did, and no one in America 
ever conceived of the late Ambassador as an appeaser. The fact 
is that there is perhaps no man in public life whose deepest con- 
victions are more outraged and revolted than Lord Halifax’s 
by the brutality and paganism of the Nazi creed, and I shall 
be surprised if that does not emerge very clearly from any 
public speech he may make on his arrival on the other side. 
Not compromise with an evil thing, but unwavering resolution 
to see the evil thing ended once for all, is what the new Ambas- 
sador typifies. 
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* * * * 

I have seen (in the Daily Telegraph), only one mention of 
and no comment on, a rather remarkable message from the 
Board of Admiralty recently promulgated in Fleet Orders. In 
it the Board, “in the conviction that the present war is a 
4YSM struggle between good and evil, and that in the practice of the 
am Christian religion may be found today the same support 
the experienced by our forefathers in establishing in the Royal Navy 
ry’ those ideals of service and sacrifice we have inherited,” empha- 
\.F.M sise the importance of holding divine service and prayers on 
them Warships as regularly as circumstances permit, and further 
hadi direct “ that in battleships and cruisers all possible steps should 
thea be taken to provide a space set apart for the worship of God.” 
ere This, it is to be noted, comes from the Board of Admiralty 
be itself, not from any Naval Chaplain’s department. It would 

be interesting to know from whom the original suggestion 
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WE emanated. There is little doubt that the present First Lord 
°S@ is in full sympathy with it. 

ow * + * . 

al Lengthy as the New Year’s Honours List is, nothing in 
lM it seems to me to call for special notice except Dr. Gilbert 


We® Murray’s O.M., to which I made oblique reference last week, 
lat ® and the two C.H.s awarded to Mr. J. L. Garvin and Mr. Arthur 
ni@ Mann. No entry in the list, I imagine, will give so much 
4s pleasure to so many people as that relating to Dr. Murray. 
nd The Times comment, that he “ might equally have earned it 
it by his success in transmitting the light of Hellas to a generation 
that is forgetting the Greek tongue, or by the noble failure of 


a ° ” r 
. his long work for peace,” could not be bettered. There are 
iy those who half-grudged the time he gave from Greek to peace. 


I once heard Dr. H. A. L. Fisher, whose place Dr. Murray 
in a sense fills in the select list of O.M.s, and who like him was 
‘© a member of the Executive of the League of Nations Union, say 
at that in a sense it was a scandal that the first Greek scholar in 
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our war as her war, our defences against Germany 
as her defences. It is for us still to go on bearing the Blitz- 
krieg on our cities, to send out our ships and trawlers to 
the dangers of the sea, to arm soldiers, sailors and air- 
men for battle, and to bear the losses in human life. That 
is the part that the British Empire is called upon to play 
on behalf of all the democracies of the world. But we shall 
do so with renewed hope and unshakeable confidence, know- 
ing that the American President, with the approval of his 
countrymen, has pledged his country to labour on our behalf 
and send every ton of munitions that it can possibly spare. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


Europe should be spending hours a week working through the 
agenda of a propagandist society’s various committees. Of the 
two C.H.s Mr. Arthur Mann’s is more striking than Mr. 
Garvin’s. It is a pointed and well-deserved compliment to the 
provincial Press, and it recalls the circumstances in which Mr. 
Mann, a fearless critic of Mr. Chamberlain’s foreign policy, 
relinquished the editorship of the Yorkshire Post. Mr. Mann 
then stood uncompromisingly for the Churchill-Eden policy, 
and it is fitting that he should get his recognition. Mr. Garvin 
has made himself an outstanding journalist by the vigour and 
picturesqueness of his language. How far he could be regarded 
as a stable political guide in the past decade a study of the files 
of the Observer, particularly of its articles lauding Italy and 
her leader during the Abyssinian War, would help to deter- 
mine. 
* * * * 

Some anxiety may mingle with the satisfaction which the 
decision to bring Indian workers to this country and billet 
them, after a preliminary training, in British workers’ homes 
must inspire. If the experiment succeeds it will have achieved 
a great deal, and the Indians, when they return home, may do 
much to mould the future shape of Indian industry. But the 
risk of its not succeeding is considerable. To the average 
Indian the English working man’s home will be a strange place, 
and in the English working man’s household an Indian will be 
a strange inmate. Indians at our universities have, to our 
reproach, rarely been completely assimilated, or been able to see 
and experience the best of English life. The Indian artisans 
may fare better. They may find genuine comradeship—or they 
may go home disillusioned and embittered. 


* * 7 * 


A rather important little war-damage problem has come my 
way. If you send a clock to be mended, or a-suit of clothes 
to be cleaned, or a wireless set or a motor-car to be repaired, 
and the article in question is destroyed, with the other contents 
of the premises it happens to be on at the moment, what chance 
of compensation have you? The answer appears to be—none. 
In the particular case I have before me a clock was sent to a 
supplier for repair, and by the supplier to the original maker. 
The latter’s premises were destroyed and no one concerned 
seems to have any valid claim on the Government for com- 
pensation. So, at least, the suppliers concerned affirm. But 
war-damage legislation is queer, and there may be some un- 
suspected loophole in the owner’s favour. 


* * * * 


None of the commentators seems quite to have known what 
to say about Captain Margesson’s appointment to the War 
Office. Being in that case myself, I said nothing. But I may 
at least quote an opinion expressed by a political opponent of 
the new Secretary for War, who entered Parliament thirty years 
ago. “ David Margesson? ” he said. “ David Margesson’s by 
far the most efficient Whip I have ever known. If he had gone 
into the City he would have made his fortune. I predict that 
he will be an immense success in his new job.” All I will say 
about that opinion is that it comes from a man of thoroughly 
sound judgement with ample opportunities for observation of 
the new War Minister. JANUS. 
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: THE TASKS OF 1941 


By STRATEGICUS 


T is now obvious that Hitler has made the mistake against 
which so many eminent Germans warned him to their 

cost: he has plunged into a war of which he cannot see the 
end. His “new order” appears to make litte headway in 
the blight of the Mediterranean successes, and he is driven 
ever more imperatively to wind up an undertaking which 
has yielded him all that is possible and threatens to drag on 
until the disaster against which every detached adviser has 
tried to protect Germany is realised. That is how the war 
must look from the German point of view ; and it explains 
the petulant complaints that Britain will not admit the obv ous. 
In such circumstances the air is filled with rumours of 
what Hitler is about to do. Much time might be spent 
in not unprofitable discussion of this problem; but it is 
much more to our purpose to consider what he is actually 
doing. 

The German attempt to blockade this country is a serious 
matter and it will be useful to grasp its true dimensions. By 
means of his submarines, motor torpedo boats and bombers 
Hitler has restricted our liberty of movement. The sea-lanes 
are never unlimited ; but now they are notably restricted, and 
there are several circumstances that cause us anxiety. The 
means by which convoys are protected against submarines 
alone are to some extent opposed to those by which we should 
protect ships against attack from the air. The small compact 
convoy is more difficult for the submarine to detect and easier 
to protect by means of a limited number of escorting ships. 
But, difficult to detect by a submarine, the close-grouped 
convoy is not only easily seen from the air; but once seen 
offers an easy target. Protection against detection from the 
air involves dispersing the convoy over a large area when the 
ships, if detected, are less easy to hit. But dispersion of this 
sort clearly involves the use of a greater number of escorting 
ships. 

That is an obvious dilemma which appears to offer no easy 
escape. It has been produced by the German conquest of 
the western Atlantic sea-board, which enables the Luftwaffe 
to make use of aerodromes that are so much nearer the 
shipping lanes in general use that they can operaie easily 
with the submarines against the convoys. The subma:ines 
also have clearly benefited from the new bases on the Atlantic 
seaboard. In effect, they have received a definite increase in 
number, since they can turn round so much oltener. So much 
is obviously true of the reason for their greater destructiveness. 
Let us now see how the figures reflect the new situation. In 
the 25* weeks which have elapsed since the fall of France gave 
Germany these new opportunities the average sinkings of 
British, allied and neutral shipping have been 82,895 tons per 
week. Now it is obvious that that is a serious figure. A 
simple multiplication will show that sinkings continued at that 
rate would produce an impressive annual total. 

But when it was recently mentioned as approaching the 
gravity of the year 1917 the comparison was wildly out, as far 
as the figures go. For seven months of that year the monthly 
sinkings were: 540,006, 593,841, 881,027, 596,629, 687.507, 
§57,988 and 551,730 tons. It can be seen at a glance that 
these figures are of quite a different order. The Germans have 
claimed at times that they were sinking at that rate ; but the 
Admiralty figures are quite accurate. Indeed, they are pub- 
lished with such extraordinary affection for sheer accuracy that 
with cach weekly list there is printed a list of corrections, some- 
times referring to four or five weeks back. The figures I have 
given above have been corrected up to date and they there- 
fore afford a reliable standard of comparison. 

What, then, is it that causes us anxiety? Let us take two 
other groups of weeks. The average weekly sinkings for 


* The sinkings announced on Tuesday, being open to correction, 
have been igrored in this survey except for a general reference 


the first four weeks of the war were 46,866 tons. } 
was quite a considerable figure ; but it might be thougint thy 
it reflected only the first steps in dealing with a new problen, 
This may, perhaps. be sustained ; for the weekly average fy 
the first five weeks of 1940 was 42,990, a fall of a considerabk 
percentage on the earler figure. Comparing these figures with 
the average sinkings since the fall of France we are bound j 
regard the new factors with respect. One further figure my 
be given to show that this last average is not made up ¢ 
gradually increasing sinkings. The average tonnage sunj 
during the last five weeks was 81,415. It can be seen, then, 
that the losses have reached a new high level ; and the fac 
are not wholly depressing since there is no evidence that it j 
showing any steady increase. The sinkings vary weck by 
week ; but the averages show that they are now faitly 
stable at about 80,000 tons per week or, say, about 333.00 
tons per month. 

The real cause for anxiety is that we are at presen 
apparentiy using the convoy system which ended the sub 
marine menace in the last war. As we have scen, there is 
new factor which operates adversely ; and if the sinkings ar 
stable at this new level what is to be expected when the 
Germans have built new submarines to work on the shipping 
lanes? There is now no need to buiid oceaa-going submarines, 
Vessels of a smaller and simpler type will serve, and this means 
that more can be built in a given time from a given amount 
material. That is the nature of one of the greatest problems 
that confronts us in the new year. Unless the sinkings can 
be cut down, or new merchantmen can be built, they must 


tend to limit the transport of those vital war supplies upon 


which our hope of victory depends. If the sinkings cannot 
be reduced, they may, alternatively or simultaneously, restrict 
our war effort in the Near East, where our recent successes 
have done so much to improve our position and depress that 
of Hitler. 

The other problem has been referred to already ; but i 
remains pressing. The peril of the day raider has gone for 
the moment, though it may be revived. If it causes us little 
discomposure it is because the Royal Air Force has accom 
plished so much with so little expenditure in machines that we 
confidently expect the future to reproduce the past. But 
the night bomber is in a completely different category. 
Experience has shown that even an Air Force with a great 
numerical superiority cannot prevent some aeroplanes breaking 
through and doing damage. Even when the Royal Air Force 
was operating under the worst conditions, at and just before 
the evacuation from Dunkirk, it did an immense amount of 
damage to the German communications, tank concentrations 
and supply columns. It seems, therefore, unlikely that the sky 
will ever be quite freed from the night bomber. 

But the Royal Air Force are steadily developing all the 
various counter-weapons ; and at the same time the search for 
the scientific reply is being pressed. The danger of the freedom 
already enjoyed by the night bomber may be gathered from 
the deliberate attempt on Sunday to set London on fire. The 
mere fact that the Germans carried out this wanton outrage 
may be taken as an indication of an element of desperation 
that seems to colour the German attitude with regard to the 
R.A.F. bomber raids upon Germany. Hitler is attempting to 
counter the American assistance to the Allies by turning a 
great part of the peoples he has enslaved to the manufacture 
of war material for him. This, however, cannot be very effective 
while the R.A.F. continue to attack military ‘argets wherever 
they are to be found. In this country we know that the 
Luftwaffe continue to miss military targets. Opinions differ 
as to the reason, and it is quite possible that it is merely that 
the airmen have no instructions to be over-nice as to the 
objects they hit. The fact, however, is beyond concealment. 
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t there are certain obvious dangers in the practice of 
empting to fire our Cities. 

What is the solution of these two problems? We need many 
ore bombers. If we had thousands more at this moment we 
buld make it more and more difficult for the German raiders 
) set out, more and more difficult for the German Command 
) provide for wear and tear and replacement. But, imme- 
jately we announce this need we are thrown back upon the 
rst problem. We cannot secure the requisite reinforcement 
bombers and fighters unless we can control the sinkings 
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effectively. They have been lower the last two weeks ; but it 
is too early to conclude that we have mastered the German 
menace. We need for that a great new reinforcement of 
destroyers. On his return to the United States recently a general 
gave an interview in which he stated that we need a hundred 
more destroyers. What an immense difference such a re- 
inforcement would make. Meanwhile a number of new ships 
are emerging from the building yards steadily. With them and 
other devices we must hope we shall be able to reduce the 
sinkings considerably. 


CANADA’S MOMENTUM 


By GRANT DEXTER 


ANADA has now reached the point where peak effort in 

every phase of war activity is within sight. Maximum 
ndustrial output will be reached next mid-summer; the 
ommonwealth Air Training Plan will be in full swing by 
eptember ; the navy will round out present establishment in 
nen and ships by March, 1942; the further development of 

army now comprising 170,000 (ignoring home defence 
aining), will wait upon the speed-up of industry. 

Looking back over the past it is evident that many mistakes 
ave been made—chiefly by Britain—but lost ground is row 
ing rapidly recovered. The morale of the Canadian people 
ould not be higher. The heroism of the British people these 
bast five months has roused Canadians as nothing else could 
ave done. 

In the past ten days, the full war programme has been given 

Parliament by the Government. Here it is: 

The army now stands at 167,417 officers and men—§2,093 
bverseas chiefly in Britain and 115,324 in training at home. 
Two divisions, with large reinforcements to maintain them, 
re “in the line” ready to meet the invader. Canadian troops 
re also in Iceland, Newfoundland and in the Caribbean. 

The Canadian navy, which has borne the brunt of the war, 
247 men having been lost, is now 13,273 strong, with 150 ships 
n service. By March, 1942, the strength will be 23,000 
nd an additional 100 ships will be in commission. Most of 
hese ships, if not all, are being built in Canadian shipyards. 
They are corvettes, mine-sweepers, &c. The Government has 
nnounced that with the help of skilled men from the Admiralty, 
anada is now going to build destroyers and, perhaps, cruisers. 
he Canadian navy, small though it is, has convoyed 3,500 
ships carrying 21 million tons of cargo from Atlantic ports, 
with losses of three-quarters of one per cent. The controversy 
ver navy policy, which began over thirty years ago, is ended. 
anada intends to have a navy in keeping with her status 
Bs a great trading country. Regardless of how soon this war 
ends, the expansion of our navy will continue. 

But the real story of Canada-at-war has to do with the air. 
he Commonwealth Air Training Plan has fired the imagin- 
ation of the Canadian people. At the outset, in December, 
1939, the plan was British. The R.C.A.F.’s job was largely 
an administrative one. The British authorities not only worked 
out the details, but the British Government was to provide 
the service machines, as distinct from trainer-machines, for 
final stages of training. Last May, the British Government 
was compelled to suspend shipments of planes and, while the 
suspension ended in the late summer, there can be no certainty 
that shipments will continue. The original plan called for 
maximum production of airmen in the spring of 1942. 

Thus the original plan broke down last May. Britain’s future 
Co-Operation seemed more than doubtful. The Canadian 
Government, thereupon, took over the plan and, while the inter- 
vening months have been one long headache, the progress made 
has been little short of miraculous. On the construction side, 
work was rushed on all aerodromes and buildings. This work 
is now completed, more than a year ahead of schedule. The 
deficiency in advanced trainers has been overcome by countless 
expedients and improvisations, plus valued help from the United 
States and an occasional windfall, such as the acquisition of 


Ottawa, December. 
planes built in the United States for France. Schools have been 
opened as rapidly as possible. The first group of airmen 
trained under the plan is now fighting in the Battle of Britain. 
This trickle will become a torrent. In June there were 500 men 
in training ; in October 6,000; in December 8,000. 

The origina! plan called for the operation of 33 training 
schools in December, 1940. Actually there are 48 going full 
blast. And the last of the remaining 35 will be in operation 
by September Ist, 1941, six months ahead of schedule. The 
original plan called for an out-turn of about 20,000 airmen. 
This has been increased to 26,000, and further increases are 
expected. In addition, British training-schools have been 
established in Canada. The aerodromes and buildings were 
provided by the Canadian Government (another rush construc- 
tion job). The capacity of these schools is 10,000 men per 
year. There will probably be no end of difficulties in maintain- 
ing this vast air-training establishment, because the need for 
advanced trainers will never be satisfied. But having over- 
come every obstacle so far, and having greatly accelerated the 
plan, the Canadian authorities may be relied upon to see it 
through. 

A fourth and new responsibility has been shouldered by 
Canada in the past few months. A huge war-industry is in 
process of development. War orders to December totalled 
$540 millions on Canadian and $309 millions on British 
account. In addition, $336 millions of new plant is being 
built, seventy per cent. of it on British account. War industry 
in production or planned is as follows: army trucks are being 
turned out at the rate of 400 units per day. and this is being 
increased to 600 per day. Tank production is to begin early 
in 1941. Deliveries of universal carriers began in November. 
Eight large plants are producing shells, and nineteen others 
shell components. Eighteen additional plants are 
now being tooled up. Shells now being produced are: 
4o-millimetre, 18-pounder, 2§-pounder, 3.7-inch, 4.5 
howitzer, 4.5 quick firing, 4.5-inch 60 pounder, 4-inch, 6-inch 
howitzer, 9.2 inch. Total planned production is two million 
shells per month. One shell filling plant is now in operation 
and two more are being added, so that, with respect to shells, 
Canada will be self-contained. 

Plants to produce aerial bombs, depth-charges, smoke-floats 
and pyrotechnics are now being equipped. Bren guns are now 
being produced in substantial quantities, and output is being 
rapidly increased. Production of aeroplane frames exceeds 300 
per month. The fighting models are shipped direct to Britain. 
Plants are being erected to produce 40 mm. Bofors A.A. guns, 
3.7-inch A.A. guns, 25-pounders and carriages, Colt-Browning 
aircraft and tank machine-guns, 6-pounder tank-guns, 2-pounder 
anti-tank guns and carriages, 4-inch guns and mountings, 
4-inch naval guns, 6-inch naval guns, Lee-Enfield rifles. Fifteen 
explosive and chemical plants are being built, in addition to a 
substantial existing production. Plants to produce optical glass 
and precision instruments are being built. A large shipbuilding 
programme is in hand. 

The Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of Munitions and Supply, 
has told Parliament that capacity industrial production will be 
reached in Canada by July, 1941, so that all the plants in the 
foregoing programme will be in full production by that time. 
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A CENTURY BACK 


By MARY 


HE year 1841 would appear at first sight to be the very 

antithesis of 1941. The early years of the Victorian era 
have the reputation of being stormy at home but peaceful 
abroad. A glance at the Annual Register for 1841, however, 
rather dispels this impression, for it reveals that a hundred 
years ago there was not much doing in domestic affairs, while 
abroad Britain was engaged in as many as three different wars 
in widely separated parts of the world. The dominant im- 
pression, however, is of complete remotencss from the 
turbulent problems of today. It might be 1741 or 1641 
for all the relevance the events of 1841 have to our present 
discontents. 

The fighting in the Levant, which was simply another round 
in the interminable Eastern Question which festered through- 
out the nineteenth century, was practically over by the begin- 
ning of 1841, after the successful bombardment of Acre by 
Admiral Stopford. It only remained for a peace to be arranged 
between the Porte and its rebellious pasha in Egypt, whereby 
Mehemet Ali evacuated Syria and surrendered the Turkish 
fleet in return for the bestowal of the hereditary pashalic of 
Egypt on himself. The Afghan War was also inconclusive in 
that it flared up again st intervals throughout the century. In 
1841 we secured the surrender of Dost Mahomed, the former 
ruler of Afghanistan, who had tried to oust his pro-British 
successor. In the course of our opium war with China, a 
British fleet captured Canton. 

In 1841 the Victorian era was already four years old ; the 
Prince of Wales, later King Edward VII, was born on Novem- 
ber 9th ; Lord Melbourne’s Cabinet fell and was replaced by 
Peel’s second Administration; Palmerston and Lord John 
Russell were Melbourne’s Foreign and Colonial Secretaries 
respectively ; Henry Goulburn, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
was the only untitled member of Peel’s Cabinet, in which the 
Duke of Wellington sat without portfolio; the Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, 32 years old, was Vice-President of the Board 
of Trade and Master of the Mint ; the future Earl of Beacons- 
field, aged 37, was still known as Mr. D’Israeli, and had not 
yet attained ministerial rank; in July Lord John Russell 
married the second daughter of the Earl of Minto ; Thomas 
Barnes, the great editor of The Times, died on May 7th in 
Soho Square; the Earl of Cardigan was found not guilty 
by his fellow peers of firmg at one Captain Tucketr 
with a loaded pistol with intent to murder him: the 
public expenditure of the United Kingdom amcunted to 
£54.465,318 11s. 2}d.; the maintenance of convict establish- 
ments in New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land cost the 
country £265,000 ; £30,000 was spent on public education in 
Great Britain. 

Apart from the general election, which followed the Govern- 
ment’s defeat by one vote in the House of Commons, and 
which resulted in-a Conservative majority of 76 in a House of 
660, there was little doing in domestic politics and no out- 
standing legislation was passed. There was a lull between the 
excitements of the Reform Bill period ten years before and 
the storm over the repeal of the Corn Laws five years later. 
The powers of the Poor Law Commissioners, the hated “ Three 
Bashaws of Somerset House,” were remewed for five years. 
The Jews’ Civil Disabilities Removal Bill was passed by the 
House of Commons, but rejected by the Lords on the motion 
of the Bishop of Llandaff It is interesting to find 
Mr. Gladstone among the opponents of the Bill in the 
Commons, on the ground that “ Christianity was part and 
parcel of the laws of England ” and that Jews could not possess 
the necessary qualifications for legislating in a Christian 
country 

Turning to everyday events, we find such a catalogue of 
crimes, horrors and calamities that one begins to feel quite 
relieved at living in 1941, when there is merely a thousand to 
one chance of being demolished by a bomb every night, instead 
of a hundred years ago, when there were apparently even odds 


RICHMOND 


on being found one morning in a pool of blood at the foot 
the stairs, or involved in a melancholy conflagration, a dreaj 
ful shipwreck or a fearful railway accident. It is understan 
able that the technique of preventing fires and shipwrecks ay 
railway accidents should have improved in the intervenig 
period, but what 1s remarkable is that the technique of murda 
has also improved. How often do the readers of the peny 
Press get regaled with pools of blood nowadays? In 1841 the 
had about one a week. 

The year began with a thunderstorm on January 3rd, j 
which the steeples of Spitalfields and Streatham churches we 
struck by “ eiectric fluid,” and a “ dreadful conflagration” ; 
Dundee, which was described as “one of the most sublin 
spectacles which ever took place in Scotland,” and which ty 
fire brigade with its single fire engine had the greatest difficuly 
in preventing from completely destroying the cathedral aj 
adjacent churches. 

Five days later, however, an event in lighter vein wa 
recorded. The inhabitants of West Pennard, near Glastonbun 
resolved to present to the Queen, on the occasion of 
christening of the Princess Royal (the future Empress Frederig 
of Germany), an enormous cheese, made from the “ unit 
milk of 737 cows.” This giant was octagonal in shape, weighs 
over half a ton, and was 22 inches high and over three fed 
across. Its upper surface was engraved with the Royal Ary 
and embossed with the rose, the thistle and the shamrod 
Before, however, this leviathan among cheeses could be pr 
sented to Her Majesty, its donors quarrelled with each othe 
and some of them had a model made of it and sent to Londe 
to be exhibited in public. The rival party, finding what ha 
happened, immediately brought the original cheese to Lond 
ejected the false cheese vi et armis from the Egyptian Hall j 
Piccadilly, where it was on show, and replaced it with the re 
one. The aggrieved promoters of the exhibition then applic 
to the Court of Chancery and obtained an injunction to preven 
the exhibition of the real cheese. Whether it ever reached th 
royal dinner-table is not stated. 

In the second week of January Londoners were treated to: 
remarkable spectacle, announced as: 

Challenge to the world fo: 100 guineas! Monday next, Jan. 11h 
1841, and during the week, Samuel Scott, the American diver, wi 
run from Godfrey’s, White Lion, Drury-lane, to Waterloo-bridge, ani 
leap into the water, forty feet Ligh from the bridge, and return withit 
the hour, every day during the week, between one and two o’clod 
S. Scott will be in attendance every day at the above house, open! 
any wager 
Unhappily, the challenge ended in tragedy, as Scott contrivel 
accidentally to hang himself while showing off before hi 
dive. 

Other tragedies of the month included fatal accidents on tk 
Midiand Counties and Birmingham and Gloucester Railway 
the loss of several ships by fire or wreck, “ dreadful inund 
tions” in Wiltshire and on the Grand Union Canal, whic 
burst its banks and flooded much property in Brentford, th 
suicide of a sentinel at Chatham Dockyard and the accident 
gassing of a workman by the fumes from a pan of charcod 
at Lambeth Palace. The deaths were recorded of Hatfield 
the lunatic who fired at George III in Drury Lane Theatr 
in 1802, of Admiral Broke, the victor of the memorabk 
duel between the ‘Chesapeake’ and the ‘Shannon’ & 
the war of 1812, and of a Mrs. M’Unwin of Jamaica at th 
aze of 117. 

In February Camberwell Old Church was destroyed by fire 
Prince Albert fell through the ice while skating in the ground 
of Buckingham Palace ; Wynyard, the seat of the Marquess ¢ 
Londonderry, was destroyed by fire, and two houses coilapse! 
in Fleet Street. The next month the whole country was take! 
in for some days by a remarkable hoax account of the destruc 
tion of the Niagara Falls. Soon afterwards an ingenious youll 
named Jones managed for the third time to make an illicit entry 
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into Buckingham Palace, and was found devouring cold meat 
and potatoes from Her Majesty’s larder. For this feat he was 
committed to the house of correction in Tothill Street as a 
rogue and vagabond and finally found his way into the navy, 
where it was “ hoped that the strict discipline of the service may 






























































on teach him better manners.” Later in the year Buckingham 
estan Palace had another unofficial visitor, a mad butler named 
ks ani Charles Mann, who said he was the Prince of W ales 
vail (then aged four days) and that he had a box of diamonds for 
nurdee He Queen. ; 
Most of the rest of the year’s news was a long tale of 
PSI « melancholy,” “appalling,” “awful” and “dreadful ” 
a calamities, which it would be tedious to recapitulate, but one 
or two of the less calamitous events may be of interest. In 
rd, j ‘ 
S Wer 
a" 
bli A 
oh D 
Ficulr 
1 ani 
HENEVER I take up a book which purports to give “ an 
wa W account of our ideas and ideals” or to “ make plain the 
ibunge Spirit in which we stand,” the question I always put to myself 
f tm is this: “Could I honestiy, and confidently, recommend it to 
deri a man of my own sort in Coimbra or Berne?” Cr would he 
inixe hand it back to me with a smile, and say: “ Of course, in war- 
igh time one has to say things like that. We all do. And it is a 
> fem sad waste of intelligence.” 
Arns Now here are ten pamphlets, excellently produced and illus- 
sarod trated by Messrs. Longmans at a shilling each, which seem to me 
pre £0 satisfy my test. People of my sort, in Stockholm o1 Athens, 
othe have a pretty good idea of the difference between knowledge and 
nde Opinion, and of the nature of evidence: and the writers in this 
t ham series know their subjects well. Mr. Dudley Stamp leads off 
nde With the story of what is really one of the most remarkable 
all ig achievements in the world—the joint achievement of man and 
. Nature is creating the Face of Britain. Perhaps in deriving 
pliei Icknield from the Iceni the shoemaker has gone beyond his last, 
even and I wish it were true that only the poorer soil of Salisbury 
j tl Plain had been taken by the War Office for its mechanised 
gambollings. But I could hardly imagine a better handbook 
“sl for the intelligent traveller, and there is one lesson written all 
over it which cannot be too often reiterated—the immense variety 
_f of soil and habitation which Nature has here provided within 
7 tiny compass. It is a consideration I particularly commend to 
anf those who desire to re-map rural England in nineteen Cellective 
vith Farms. 
loc Mr. Shanks has indeed somewhere suggested that it was this 
‘0% variety—the fact that every bit of England is the borderland 
_ & of some other bit—that compelled us to develop the habit of 
‘WS getting on with people of a different kind, at least to the extent 
OE of admitting that they are entitled to their own point of view. 
Hence the value we attach to the virtue of Considerateness, a 
| tH word which, as Lord Baldwin in The Englishman says, is pecu- 
a9 liarly untranslatable. But on a closer examination I think it 
nds will appear that this, lf%Me many other of our most cherished 
hic] moral notions, is really of more recent growth. There was a 
the great readjustment of English ethical standards in the Nineteenth 
‘nt Century, and part at least of the process was a diffusion down- 
coum ward of what were believed to be the aristocratic virtues. 
el’ Believed to be ; for, as Mr. Bernard Darwin frankly avows in 
a British Sports and Games, the noble sportsman of a hundred 
abl years ago could be a very dirty fighter, and fairplay for the 
“@ accused was not exactly the outstanding virtue of our criminal 
th law, which is the subject of Sir Maurice Amos’ contribution. 
Considerateness was, at first, the attitude of a kindly superior to 
e™ his tenantry or his subjects, including his wife; and it was gener- 
nd alised into the sense it now bears, very much as chivalry became 
sd humanitarianism, by cancelling its limitations and accepting obli- 
se gations outside its original circle. 
key I am inclined to emphasise this modernity of the modern 
uc Englishman, because it is a thing which those who undertake 
ut’ “to account for our ideas and ideals” are apt to cverlook 
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April Cambridge won the “ great rowing match” with Oxford, 
which “afforded a very high treat to the patrons of aquatic 
Turner exhibited “ Ducal Palace, Dogano,” at the 
Royal Academy. The British Association met at Plymouth in 
July under the presidency of Whewell. Vauxhall Gardens were 
sold for £20,200. There was a strike in September among the 
masons employed in building the new Houses of Parliament. 
Coins of Vespasian, Domitian and Severus were found in the 
foundations of the new Royal Exchange. On Christmas Eve the 
Thames Tunnel was at last cut through from Wapping to 
Rotherhithe. The year ended with a gentleman who made a 
glass coffin and bequeathed it and his body in it to a cousin at 
Guy’s Hospital, so that he might see if the corpse decayed more 
quickly than in a wooden or leaden coffin. 


” 
sports. 


all in danger of taking our notions of a foreign country from 
the standard works of the last age: and if ever I write on the 
origins of the war I shall certainly give a paragraph to 7 he 
Forsyte Saga, and its picture of decadeace inviting the finai 
push. Even in our own country it is easy to fall out of date ; 
and I do not find it easy to reconcile Mr. Robson’s statement, 
in The Government of Britain, that “ the administrative class of 
the Civil Service . . . is drawn from the privileged class to which 
the mass of the population has little possibility of access,” with 
Mr. Hales’, in British Education, that 30 per cent. of the scolar- 
ships at Oxford and Cambridge are held by former pupils of 
elementary schools. Some editing was here required to 
make the position clearer to the man from Salamanca, 
who probably still derives his ideas of English education from 
Tom Brown. 

But suppose I smuggled these pamphlets into Greifswald. 
How would they strike that Professor who invited me not long 
ago as an L.B.I. (Leading British Intellectual, local rank) to come 
and talk things over with the L.G.I.s? I assume him to be an 
intelligent man, old enough not to have had his reasoning facul- 
ties sterilised and perverted by a Nazi education, and_ still 
capable of forming and exchanging ideas. “ Now,” I should 
say, “ what is wrong with all that? Why do your rulers and 
their associates hate it so ferociously? Quare fremueruni gentes, 
et popult meditati sunt inania?” I have a real Greifswaider in 
my mind, a supporter, I understand, of the régime, but, from 
his writings, as well-informed and reasonable as one can hope 
for a German to be in these days. I shali expect him to answer 
somehow thus: “What is wrong with this picture drawn by 
your learned friends is its deadly attractiveness. We should, 
really, rather like to be something of that sort, but we simply 
have not the historic material out of which it was made. Take 
your democracy, about which Mr. Robson writes so lucidly and 
eloquently. In sentiment, it is monarchical. Its political 
methods are still the easy give-and-take of a ruling aristocracy. 
And it rests today on the preposterous fallacy that the opinion 
of the crowd, who know nothing, should prevail against the 
opinion of the Government who ought to know everything. We 
have never had a king, or a political nobility. But we have 
Science, and on that we must build, with a new principle of 
unity, and a new hierarchy. 

“What has prevented us so far? England—the England por- 
trayed in your little books, so proud, so unselfconscious, so 
much at ease with itself. For generations now, we have always 
been looking over our shoulders to see how you did things, 
when we ought to have been making something of cur own. 
We must end that historic enchantment which has paratysed us 
so long: we must throw off die politische Vormundschaft of 
England. And there is only one way to do it. Therefore, as 
your illustrious professor and Parliament member Hill has said, 
‘this is not a tribal war, it is a religious war’ So, you under- 
stand me?” 


I think I do. 
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THE FAMILY HOUSE 


By JOHN ARMITAGE 
(Editor of the “ Fortnightly ’’) 


“ 


HAT we all want,” said a stevedore to me wistfully, 
as if he were asking for the moon, “ is a little house and 
a bit of garden. We ail hate these flats. It’s difficult to get 
a little house; they’re all snapped up in no time.” 

The housing problem for the East End and other large 
industrial areas has always been a difficult one, It is going 
to be still more difficult if we rebuild on an enlightened plan. 
The huge blocks of flats have been a social failure and a 
domestic tragedy. The new estates, with their higher rents 
and the daily bus fares, have failed to provide the solution. 
Men like living near their work, among their fellows. More- 
over, who will be bold enough to say that the formation of a 
new estate for workmen of one wage level is a good exercise 
in social judgement? 

What we need to do is something very different. We need 
to create a community life in which men and women of different 
wage levels mix freely, each with their contribution to make 
to the common cause. The suburban life of our big cities, 
with families living in splendid isolation oblivious or actively 
hostile to the man next door, has contributed largely to the 
inability of so many to appreciate the problems of their 
neighbours. It has helped to make them unsympathetic and 
hard. It has allowed them to build up fences of self-interest 
over which their fellows are not expected to look. “I do no 
harm!” is their cry, and by it, they mean, “ I mind my business; 
you mind yours.” 

All our plans for the future must have for their goal the 
breaking down of barriers between neighbour and neighbour. 
The huge gulf which lies now between rich and poor must be 
narrowed and the idea that what concerns us does not concern 
others must be swept aside. Those who plan and those who 
build must do so as if planning and building for themselves. 
The “we” and “they” attitude to life must be renounced. 
There must be a fresh determination to provide what the facts 
State to be wanted and not what individual professional men 
or vested interests think there ought to be. 

What is most wanted, in every area, is a great development 
of the community centre idea, without the charity and without 
the patronage. Small houses and small gardens are not, as 
far as I can see, going to be easy to provide. But even if there 
has got to be some compromise between the barrack block and 
the little house, there can still be communal gardens, with 
separate plots, communal parks and playgrounds, and a com- 
munal centre or “ family house.” 

“ Family ” would be the basis of the development of these 
centres. That is they would serve everyone. Within its walls 
and grounds every educational and recreational activity would 
goon. It would be used by babies, by children and by parents. 
Spinsters would find an outlet there; old-age pensioners new life. 
There would be a lending library and reading rooms ; 
swimming bath and gymnasium, art rooms and music rooms 
There would be a restaurant and dining rooms, a play room 
for noisy games and a quiet room for gossip and cups of tea. 
There would be a nursery, where mothers could leave their 
babies for an hour. There would be clubs of all kinds. It 
would be a hive of industry, interest and pleasure. 

The city or borough councils would run these centres ; that 
is they would have control. They would house all their 
present activities under one roof. But all using them would 
need to help. Groups of housewives could combine to serve 
a mid-day meal. There would be a rota of service. Men also 
would give their service in practical ways. The centres would 
relieve drudgery, encourage new pursuits, widen interests and 
through extended Icisure and the use of it, promote happiness. 


For the old-age pensioner life would start afresh. I see 
him living not in one room, as at present, but in two. Small 
rooms for single persons, and larger ones for couples. A plot 


of ground would be attached. The pensioner would make great 
use of the “family house.” He would have his mid-day 
dinner there for the price of 4d., which he could afford to pay. 
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Before this war the old-age pensioner who had no means beg 
his pension and what could be wrung from Public Assistang 
lived on about Is. per day after rent and other dues had be. 
paid. Most pensioners live alone, paying rents varying fry 
5 to 7 shillings, and the shilling a day covered food, cloths 
heating and washing. On paper the old age-pensioner is n 
somewhat better off. With his supplementary pension he } 
nearly £1 per week, but it is doubtful if it really enables hig 
to buy more, although he enjoys drawing the money as 
right. The fact to grasp is that the shilling a day never qj 
meet the expenses of the pensioner and in the very poq 
districts it was only the churches and the charitable institutiog 
which made life possible. One of the outstanding necessitig 
was for the cheap (below cost price) dinner each day. 

The “ family house” would not only provide this dinne, 
it would provide the daily round. For a great many ma 
such as miners and stevedores, who had given of their physi 
best during their early years, life on the dole was to be sx 
ceeded by life on the old-age pension—a kind of non-stop living 
death—for the progress of medical science keeps these me 
alive. They had nothing much to live for. Good housing 
good food and the activities of the “family house” wou 
transform their prospects. A few pence in their pockets fy 
cigarettes, sweets and beer would make it “ home.” 

It would be life renewed, too, for the working wife. From 
a bright young girl, she passes now, in the course of half; 
dozen years into an unkempt, old young woman. She is to 
appearances, a slut. Yearly pregnancies, which she still regard 
as acts of God incapable of control, undermine her healt, 
The business of trying to run a home of too many children 
on too little money, with probably another child on the way, i 
too much for her. She loses her grip and at the same tim, 
most probably, the affection and interest of her husband. 

For her the important thing is the development of tk 
“clinic ” so that it covers every period of her life. But in » 
place can the clinic be better developed than in a building » 
which she is already accustomed to go. The “ family house” 
would serve this purpose. More than half the battle is breakin 
down prejudice and a woman will only reveal details of he 
condition to those who have her confidence. 

But in the centre, apart from advantages to her health, tk 
wife would be living a life of her own. She would be abk 
to rid herself for an hour or so of her children. She would 
be able to have a quiet cup of tea and gossip. She would & 
able to join a dressmaking class and in taking a renewed interes 
in the fashion books, improve her self-respect and incidentally 
retain her husband’s interest. Husband and wife could vist 
the centre together, perhaps to dance or otherwise amuse then- 
selves, perhaps to part for their sundry occupations for th 
evening. Nevertheless they would both be there together ani 
the bond, forged in walking-out days, would not be so easily 
broken as it is at present. 

I have concentrated here on those whose incomes are paid 
in weekly wages. I have done so because they are not only 
most numerous (about three-quarters of the earning population 
but also in the greatest need. No one, who knows anything 
about the areas where people of small! wages live, can fail w 
appreciate the heavy penalty people pay for the difficulties 
of their economy and the consequent ill-health. Many homes 
are unhappy ones. Many homes are the scene of continua 
bickering and strife. Although physical violence and drink 
is less common there are still many homes where the husband 
stays out because there is nothing to attract him to come home. 

Yet the need of the suburban dweller, who has a work ticket 
in one area and a sleeping berth in another—the commutet. 
as America calls him—is very nearly as great. His domestic 
isolation may be splendid ; it is also very lonely. The sub 
urban wife is a modern problem ; no wonder the slum-dwellet 
rehoused on a new estate wants to get back to the friendliness 
of the East End streets. “ Family Houses” are very necessar} 
for the suburban wife even if she can afford to feed herself and 
her sexual problem is not “ reckless breeding ” but an enforced 
sterility. More than anyone the “ suburbanite ” needs to leam 
that though he may climb from the pit of poverty he may yet 
lose his understanding. 
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Ng frog 
cloth ‘A Date With Destiny.” At the Plaza. 
r is ng PsYCHIATRISTS and psycho-analysts will hardly enjoy this film, 
1 he } which presents a villain whose talents in the realm of the psyche 
Dles hig are used for a succession of ingenious wife-murders, and who, 
Cy as din the end, fails dismally to carry out the precept, “ Physician, 
“ver difheal thyself.” A Date With Destiny is indeed merely a thriller 
ry pow with a difference, the difference being that, instead of the evils 
titution of gangsterdom or the bully and brawn of cattle-rustling, we are 
CeSsitig presented with a tangled skein pulled from the wool-basket of 
7 pseudo-Freudian case-books. f 
di Dr. George Sebastian, when we first meet him, has just 
ines finished off his second wife (though net without raising vague 
y = suspicions in the mind of the old village doctor), and is off to 
Physical New York with his villainous assistant, there to set up a 
be sug chromium salon for the psyches of millionaires’ wives. Soon he 
P living finds an heiress with a complex almost as murky as that of 
‘€ Mey Judith in Cold Comfort Farm, and sets himself to the task of 





curing her (by a mixture of hypnotism and piano-playing) and 
then of winning her hand in marriage. At this point it is revealed 
to us that he has earlier escaped from the condemned cell in 
Vienna for the murder of an even earlier wife and her lover, 
that his mind has been permanently warped by this event (pre- 
sumably he did not trust either the secrecy or the capabilities 
He marries the heiress, and incon- 
This cures his complex 
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of professional colleagues). 
yeniently finds himself in love with her. 
and he prepares to leave his evil ways. But alas! the flock of 
earlier murders now come home to driven by the 
young reporter (John Howard) from whom he has stolen the 
girl. He is forced to indulge in further assassinations ; but it is 
too late, and he leaps gracefully from the roof of a skyscraper, 
but not before the girl has learnt all, and as a result is presumably 
in a welter of far more complex complexes than ever before. 
Basil Rathbone, as polished as usual, plays the doctor, and his 
acting does much to make the ridiculous story convincing. The 
film is also very well directed, by Tim Whelan ; the settings are 
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akin authentic in character and include that rara avis of Hollywood 
“films, a sequence on the New York subway. Ellen Drew, as 
fhe the unfortunate heroine, hovers uneasily between the fey and 
the fantastic, and wears the most ravishing costumes. And finally 
1, tk the film gives a good tourist boost to the Republic of Ecuador, 
- abil which is constantly referred to—no doubt with great accuracy— 
vould as “A paradise on earth under a parasol of stars.” Analyse that 
ld bi phrase, ye Freudians. Basi. WRIGHT. 
terest 
Italy THE THEATRE 
VS Aladdin.” At the Coliseum.—-‘ Jack and the Beanstalk.” 
hem At the Unity Theatre. 
* thi No two pantomimes could differ more profoundly than these, 
anggm and even a conservative critic would admit, I think, that the 
asi devil has again got all the good tunes. Mr. Francis Laidler musi 
be complimented, of course, on his courage in presenting a 
paid Pantomime in London at all with most of the children evacuated, 
on™ but one wishes he had gone one step further and presented a 
ion £004 pantomime. It isn’t, after all, a question of expense: the 
bine SCCMETY and dresses in a pantomime should be a little tatty, 
1 . rather like the twopenny-coloured toy theatre sets which have 
} gathered dust in a Hoxton window ; but the material, the words 
lie (and words are notoriously inexpensive) need to be new. Aladdin 
MG is like the ghost of all the Aladdins of the past: the blondes 
mua raise weary holiday-girl arms and shout their refrain, “ Look 
rink up, look up, and meet the sun half-way ” in the market-place in 
and Pekin; dubious ‘jokes about fancy dress parties creak across 
me. Widow Twankey’s backyard ; the principal boy lays his scarlet 
‘ket Nail-tips on his little monogrammed breast-pocket and sings of 
ter. ‘ove, “I don’t know what love is, but something in my heart 
sticge WENt rat-tat-tat”; the Widow Twankey jests hollowly on the 
ub great empty Coliseum stage about running noses and dead 
let husbands and bananas ; Wishee Washee rolls out his traditional 
a — ibout sergeants and penal servitude ; the principal girl goes 
democratic in the Edwardian way, “I am a princess, it’s trew, ew. 
ary But I wish I could change places with yew, ew”; and every- 
ing body dreams, and sings, of being a millionaire. It’s difficult some- 
ecm times to believe that this is 1940 and not 1914—except that 
mm ¢verything is so old, so very old. It is as if all the songs and 
yet jokes had been salvaged from the ruins of a quarter-century: 





the dust of history lies heavy on them 
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Fack and the Beanstalk is presented on a stage which would 
fit comfortably on to Widow Twankey’s kitchen table: it isn’t, 
of course, meant for children, but is Aladdin? It is a political 
pantomime, and the wicked giant is the capitalist system, and 
there are a few stock heroic lines in favour of the Soviets. The 
equivalent of singing about meeting the sun half-way is “Go to 
a protest meeting and have your little say.” The strength of 
the Unity Theatre pantomime to non-Communists lies in its 
humour more than in its idealism ; but the idealism, even if we 
disagree with its details and distrust the blind belief in modern 
Russia, is young and fresh, and has the pathos of ail faiths we 
cannot share. Jack’s ambition, at any rate, is not, like Aladdin’s, 
to be a millionaire, and an awareness of modern life gives the 
love songs a kind of Audenesque near-poetry: 

A worker without the right to strike, 

Reporters who can’t say just what they like, 

What can they find to do? 

Or me without you? 
The comic songs are superb. “The Labour Leaders to the war 
have gone,” “ Transport House, Transport House, is there anyone 
there? ” and, best of all, the parody of “The May Queen ”— 
“For I’m to be gauleiter today, mother; I’m to be gauleiter 
today "—sung by a sinister seedy country gentleman with a 
lisp and a worn Norfolk jacket and a mother-complex. The 
savagery of the book is mainly directed at “ the Victory boys ”"— 
Mr. Morrison and Mr. Bevin (no actor could have looked more 
like Mr. Morrison except Mr. Morrison himself); in fact, the 
whole thing is thoroughly reprehensible from the point of view 
of this paper, but the wit and punch of the book cannot help 
Winning admiration. The Unity Theatre is the nearest thing 
we have to the experimental theatre of New York. 

GRAHAM GREENE. 


VALSE DES FLEURS 


Tue house is in disorder 

the chairs turned, the tables up 
the wallpapers wet and soiled 
peeling in strips and hanging 


on the floor are broken foods 

and the damp, dead, unnameable things 
are cast in disorder on the surfaces 
while the windows reflect nothing .. . 







a strange house to come 

after the dreams, after the hopes 
after the leap into darkness 

with the wet sands piled in corners 


there are many rooms like this 
dedicated in unconscious agony here 
to those who dreamed infinity 


to those who believed the essence 
and thought from the wet deadness 
she would lift them into space 

out of the dream conception 


there are many rooms like this 


dedicated in the wilderness 

baptized in sordiness 

proclaimed by millions from the towers 
and shouted forth in the loneliness 


and I have lingered there 

touched nervously the hanging paper 
avoided carefully the tilted chair 
guided myself past the open doors 


and found nothing to create a name 

nothing to hold up as glory 

save in the farthest corner of a room 

an old man weeping 

fingering sadly the broken semblance of a violin 


DENIS HupDSON 
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THE EDITOR 


We are anxious not to 
Writers are urged to study the art 


of compression.—Ed., ** The Spectator ’’] 


THE VALUE OF A LIFE NOT LIVED 


Sir,—Your most interesting note on this subject in “ News of the 
Week” of your issue of December 20th is well timed, indeed. The 
judgement recently delivered by the House of Lords on the Value of 
a Life not Lived in terms of money engenders issues of far-reaching 
aspects. But this problem is by no means a new one. Two dis- 
tinguished English economists of the seventeenth century, Sir William 
Petty and John Graunt, were not only the first to visualise the funda- 
mental truth that the wealth of nations essentially depends on the 
value of life of their populations, but they were also the first who tried 
to find out the face value of the capital represented by an average 
individual. 

Life, of course, is “ priceless,” and in view otf ‘the metaphysical 
considerations on which this notion rests, the conclusion may be justi- 
fied that the problem is insoluble. There can, however, hardly be 
any doubt that life decidedly represents an economic value, and that 
this value is linked up with expectation of life’ The increasing 
number of important items which cause shortening of this expectation 
of life—e.g., traffic casualties—is therefore imperatively asking for 
some statement of general principles. The diversity of decisions in 
the growing number of cases concerned with the assesstnent of damages 
for loss of expectation of life is most unsatisfactory from every point of 
view. These decisions vary during the last years—as far as I have 
been able to find out—between {200 and {5,000 (a judgement given 
for £2,500 as compensation for “shock” deserves also to be men- 
tioned). In these circumstances, I am afraid, the judgement de- 
livered by the House ot Lords that the appropriate damages awarded 
to the executors of a child of two and a half, killed by negligence 
in a motor accident, were £200 instead of £1,200 awarded at the Assize 
Courts will hardly prove helpful for the practical purposes of our 
daily life 

We must not forget that the most cases of individual compensation 
refer to the wage-earning classes, and even more or less 
to the whole population. The basic causes of loss of expectation 
of life (apart from traffic casualties just mentioned) are in a consider- 
able measure of a psychological nature, and in many cases we may 
not be in a position to ascertain whether death or mental or physical 
disablement is or is not caused by insufficient industrial hygienics or 
modern industrial “speed-up ™ methods. Why, then, should we not 
try to lay down a scale for the calculation of damages based on a 
valuation of the loss of expectation of life at least for the wage- 
earning classes between 15 and 60. The official statistics of this 
country, owing to their precise analysis of the distribution of income, 
would greatly facilitate the necessary investigat‘ons. 

With the help of such a scale it should not be too difficult a task 
to adjust such claims where special circumstances would have to be 
taken into consideration (children, old people, talents, &c.). This 
might also be in accordance with the generally accepted social philo- 
sophy of our time, particularly in this “Total War.” when it is be- 
coming increasingly obvious that the main centre of economic interests 
is shifting from capital to labour. And is it not now just the time to 
stress the fact that the main item of a nation’s wealth is the economic 
Based on the average expectation of life 
would amount, even when 
least twice the sum 


value of its people's life? 
wage-earning classes, this 


with the 


value 


nrecaution, to at 


of the 


estimated greatest 


which, according to Lord Stamp’s very careful estimates, amounts to 
£21. millions for 1935. It is the goodwill of the British people, 
solidly backed by the huge assets of the economic value of the life 


of its individuals, which is the basis of a “ currency of confidence,” and 

on which the momentous mortgage-plan of Presiden: Roosevelt rests. 

—Yours faithfully, LEON ZEITLIN. 
Ealing, W.5 


CIVILIAN CASUALTIES 


S1r,—In your “ News of the Week ” in the December 2oth issue of The 
Spectator reference made to the Government scheme for com- 
pensation in respect of war injury. It will be observed that in this 
18 Outlined by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the House 
18th, the Government pursues the policy 


scheme, 


of Commons on December 


of sex differentiation Since apparently all persons whether gain- 
fully employed or not, irrespective of their means or resources, are 
to benefit, the injustice of this differentiation seems even :fore 
ylaring than usual and falls particularly hard on the woman gain- 


£ 
fully employed on a low rate of pay 


Surely all of good will and a fair mind will agree that in this 


war the hazards are shared by men and women equally and that 
therefore compensation for war injury should also be equal. The 
justice of this 1s obvious when it is realised that a man may (a) be 


possess a wife with an income 
both; (c) be unmarried, with or without 
i considerable private income as well 


married, but have no depeadants; (b 
unearned or 
d) be possessed of 


earned or 


ndants; 


depe 


as one earned. Conversely, a woman may be similarly placed. The 
principle of “the rate for the job” has been conceded in a numbe 
of industries, and in the guinea billeting fee for the Civil Serva 
the Government has admitted that it costs a woman as much as 
man to exist. It will be appreciated that raies and taxes are levied IETesper 
tive of sex; that the cost of rent, gas, electricity, water, postage, is th 
same for women as for men, and that there is no sex differentiatig 
towards the purchaser of food, coal, cleaning materials or railwy 
tickets. 

It is common to find tributes in the Press to the contribution 
women are making to the war effort. In doing their duty, howeve 
women are only fulfilling, as citizens, their obligation to the Stay 
in common with their mentolk. In return they want a just rewar 
for services rendered; to quote Mr. Churchill, they want “ deeds ng 
words.” Cannot the Government be prevailed upon to dispeng 
with sex differentiation in this otherwise welcome measure and ; 
legislate for the citizen as such, discriminating only between thoy 
with or without dependants?—Your faithfully, 

M. E. FAULKNER, President, 

National Association of Women Civil Servants, 

10 Salisbury Road, Wimbledon. 


GERMANY As AGGRESSOR 


S1r,—Professor Field is right in saying that it is “an anachronism » 
speak of Germany at all as being this or that before the latter ha 
of the nineteenth century.” For several centuries disunion an 
political chaos prevented the German nation from exercising its ful 
influence on Europe. Indeed, as an American historian once sup. 
gested to me, the growth of a high, refined culture in Western Europ 
ai the end of the seventeenth and during the first half of the eighteent 
century may have been due to the fact that the Germans, having 
exhausted themselves in the Thirty Years’ War, did not weigh polit. 
cally on Europe nor affect European thought by their, deeper down, 
uncouth mentality. ‘The essential question is not whether Germam 
was always “ the aggressor,” but whether the German national characte 
is peculiarly aggressive, callous and brutai. During the Thirty Year 
War or the years 1933-37, the savagery of the Germans was directed 
against inhabitants of their own country ; when Germany is unite 
and sirongiy organised, it transcends her frontiers. It must therefor 
be the foremost concern of other nations to try to prevent the German 
from having a chance of exercising their tendencies on others tha 
themselves. 

Professor Field further remarks that in dealing with the past “we 
should think much more often in terms of dynasties and rulers,” and 
countries. bur he, when saying that Russia comes ou 
“fairly high” among the aggressors, remember that Catherine I] wa 
a German, and that she and practically all her descendants, down w 
the last Tsar, intermarried with Germans?—yYours, &c., 


L. B. NAMIER 


not ol does 


AFTER VICTORY 


S1r,—The man who built his house on the sand was an idealist o 
serts, but even he must have begun to think that it was time to take 
seme precautions when the rain started pouring through his roof. Se 
the fact that Lord Cecil spoke and voted in favour of rearmament 
and displayed an unaccustomed deference to the views of the Govern- 
ment does not denote anything more than a certain amount of sapience 
after the event. It seems to me _ indisputable that, whatever 
Mr. Churchill’s ideas about the Peace Ballot were, he was the firs 
to sound the tocsin in the House of Commons and reveal to the 
public the dangerous lengths to which German rearmament had gone 
Lord Cecil jibes at my trip to Germany and Italy, one of very many 
I have made on four continents, but the fact remains that an ordinary 
observer with littie of Lord Cecil’s great experience and inside informs 
tion saw things which were hidden from the wise and imprudent, and 
drew conclusions from them which the event proved to be absolutely 
justified. For instance, I was not “tremendously surprised,” a 
Lerd Cecil said he would be, when Italy defected from the League 

Mr. Martineau that there only the two alternatives 
after the last war of rearming or trying to remove the causes of wat 
As well might one say that there are only two alternative ways d 
doing away with crime, one to maintain the police force, and the other 
to remove the causes of criminality. The country which abolished 
its police while its criminals were still at large would soon become 
unfit for any decent citizen to live in. The fact is force can only be 
atandoned when moral suasion can safely replace it. Lord Cecil 
disclaims any idea that aggression can be stopped by the latter. 

To blame successive Governments of this country for the Manchukuo 
and Abyssinian imbroglios is most unjust. Our statesmen knew the 
truth about the League and collective security even if the general 
public did not. The fact is that, militarily, we should have had to act 
alone in either case had we attempted to bring force to bear on Japan 
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or italy. When sanctions were proclaimed against the latter 
Mr. Martineau says that every civilised nation was prepared to follow 
our lead. My letters to The Spectator at the time showed the falsity 
of this supposition. I did not know then the full extent of the 
treachery of M. Laval, but Lord Cecil apparently did, and so, let us 
remember, did Mussolini, who was sent supplies by some of the very 
Powers whose representatives voted for sanctions at Geneva. 

Idealism and realism must go hand in hand when this war is over. 
I do not sneer at ideals ; as Lord Cecil says, it would ill become a 
clergyman to do so; but the attempt to put them wholesale into 
practice in the present semi-barbarous state of European civilisation 
would be just as fatuous as trying to reason with a tiger. What we 
have to secure is that might shall be at the disposal of right in 
existing circumstances and kept at its disposal after the present conflict 
is ended.—Yours faithfully, J. H. SHACKLETON BAILEY. 

The Vicarage, St. Michaels-on-Wyre, Preston. 


THE FUTURE OFFENSIVE 


Sir—In your issue of December 20th, 1940, Major-General Sir F. 
Maurice states that I seem to have missed the point of your para- 
graph in your “ Editorial Notes” of September 6th. With all due 
deference to such an eminent authority as General Maurice, I must 
protest that his criticism is not quite accurate ; surely the most impor- 
tant point of your remarks was your statement that “you were 
convinced that a grand land offensive against Germany would be a 
profound mistake and that our correct role was to build up such a 
colossa! Air Force as to bring all German activities to an end.” It 
was on this vital point that I dwelt in my two letters to you. It 
seems hardly necessary to point out that once a certain strategic 
policy is acopted and prepared for it is very difficult to withdraw if 
feund necessary to do so; in this case, if the policy you condemn 
should prove a mirage, then indeed we should be completely undone, 
having exhausted our man-power and resources. Captain Liddell 
Hart, the well-known military writer, in his latest beok, Dynamic 
Defence, raises this very question of calling up vast quantities of men 
for the Army when he states: “that we have been inclined to fall 
into a trap by calling up vast reserves of men, whom we can neither 
tain nor equip adequately at the expense of the nation’s industrial 
activity and economic stability.” 

} submit that we are trying to build up our fighting forces from the 
top instead of laying a broad foundation of all our national resources— 
in other words, trvine to run before we can walk. 

Would it be impertinent to inquire, when is the entire nation 
going to be organised to meet the fearful threat against its existence? 
One reads statements by some of our eminent men that we have not 
yet reached Germany’s power of production, and we may have to add 
3elgium, the chief producers of the conquered 
States in heavy industries. The Prime Minister himself in his latest 
review stated that he was not satisfied. These statements, added to 
the fact that we still have hundreds of thousands unemployed and 
many others still working in unessential industries, are extremely 
d'squieting. It is new nearly two years since the late Prime Minister 
znd several Ministers still in office became alive to the fact that no 
ippeasement policy was possible with Germany when she made her 
predatory spring at Prague. I submit that this is a civil war, and 
that we shall win or lose it in the workshops of Great Britain. I 
repeat that it is a matter of grave urgency to provide those who are 
working on the production of armaments with deep bombproof 
shelters, where they can rest in peace after their work; the ideal 
would be to put the factories underground, but this is hardly practicable 
at present. The mutterings of the approaching storm have been heard 
over London, Coventry, &c. Do not let us be caught when it bursts 
over our heads with colossal violence. 

To conclude my correspondence on the subject of our future offen- 
sive, for which you have so kindly allowed me scme of your valuable 
space. I should like to put forward the following theory to General 
Maurice regarding bombing, which he apparently rather disparages— 
viz., that the systematic 1al bombardment of our munition-producing 
entres and our supply ports is rather analegous to the bombardment 
of a defensive zone by land artillery in the wars of the past prior to a 
grand assault.—I remain, yours truly, W. B. CURELL. 

28 Cambrian Road, Richmond, Surrey. 


RURAL SALVAGE 


Sir.—Mr. H. E. Bates seems to misunderstand the basis of the criticism 
of his paragraph on rural salvage. It was not that he set down 
certain facts, but that he used them to discourage effort. Nobody 
suggested that his own area was the only area in which salvage was 
unsatisfactorily handled. There are probably many such areas. All 
the more necessary not to spread discouragement far and wide. At 
there 1s no “problem of larger scrap to leave sull un- 


it 





that of France and 


A 


present 
touched.” As I exvlained in my first letter, it is only necessary 
to leave the scrap-hean itself untoucheu—till it is wanted. But Mr. 
Bates speaks only of parishes and villages. He does not seem to 
know that collection of salvage is now a statutory duty of District 
Councils, and that his proper course, if his village’s resources are 
not equal to the job, is to inform the Council; and, if the Council 
will not help, to inform the Ministry of Supply (Salvage Depart- 


ment) 
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I should perhaps explain that H. Irving Minter ana A. Irving 

Muntz are the same person, and that the printer is not to blame for 

failing to decipher my signature.—Yours faithfully, 

A. IRVING MuNTz. 


LORD LOTHIAN 


Sir,—Your study of Lord Lothian charms by its insight and sympathy, 
and if I venture to add one touch it is because some friendship with 
*hilip Kerr was one of the many privileges I gained when Mr. Lloyd 
George engaged me in 1923 to do some work for him. Kerr never 
lost touch with, or admiration for, his former chief. He himself 
would have laughed at the legend that what was best in Mr. Lloyd 
George’s policy at Versailles “came of Kerr’s promptings and what 
was worst of his own.” 

I remember going to see him one day in 1928 at the office of the 
Rhodes Trust, and finding on his walls two astronomical photographs. 
A great nebula filled the centre of one. I put my finger on it and 
said “L. G.,” and, pointing to a number of stars scattered around it, 
and other Liberals.” “No,” said Kerr, going over to the other 
photograph and putting his hand on a great mass of light which filled 
almost the whole of it, “No; that is L. G.,” and, indicating a few 
pin-point stars which had just managed to get themselves on to the 
photographic plate, he added “and all other politicians! ” 

This unwavering admiration for "Mr. Lloyd George’s intellect and 
force left Kerr quite detached in judgements of policy. He made a 
long tour of European capitals—in 1923, I think—and, lunching with 
appropriately at The Travellers’, I provoked 
him to a forecast of events. “ There is going to be another war,” he 
said, “a worse war than the Great War.” After some discussion of 
the reasons for this forecast, I asked him when he thought it would 
come, and he replied: “Not before 1940, but not long after that.” 
He was not far wrong! Some three years ago I approached him with 
a request that he should become chairman of a certain social service 
organisation and he refused, saying: “ Nothing matters except the 
international situation. All the work you have been talking of is 
splendid, but it 1s going to be swamped unless war can be averted.” 
He went on to speak of his faith in the British Commonwealth 
as a pattern and a power for good, and of America. Nothing could 
have been more in tune with his sense of destiny than his appointment 
as Ambassador to the U.S.A., and nothing more tragic than his 
untimely death in the U.S.A.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

The Choir House, Dean’s Court, E.C. 4. W. M. EaGar. 


“ 


him after his return, 


FARMING POLICY 


S1r,—Mr. H. E. Bates in his notes on “Country Life” in the issue 
of December 27th does a grave injustice to the common sense, skill 
and patriotism of the farming community. Writing of the food pro- 
duction campaign in which we are engaged, he states that for the 
second time in twelve months farmers are asked to plough up more 
pasture, “ the suitability of that pasture for arable crops rarely being 
taken into account. Much converted pasture yielded grain crops 
during the past summer that were a fiasco; yet every day one hears 
of poor and inferior land being ploughed under compulsion.” This 
is not so. If it were true it would reflect seriously on the War Agri- 
cultural Committees, practical men of standing, who decide which 
grass fields should be ploughed after consultation with the individual 
farmer. Their choice last year was abundantly justified at harvest. 
On many farms the crops on new land were far better than the crops 
on existing arable. Where there were failures, the causes have been 
investigated. The farm survey carried out this summer has revealed 
the further fields best suited for ploughing, and by way of confirma- 
tion many thousands of soil samples have been taken. 

As to plums, the maximum retail price for plum jam fixed by the 
Minister of Food was expressly stated to permit of a wholesale price 
for plums of £8 per ton; but this is by no means the same thing as 
guaranteeing that all the crop would be purchased at this price. 

Mr. Bates must have met some farming Jeremiahs. By contrast, 
the Chippenham Branch of the National Farmers’ Union has lately 


> 


passed this resolution: 

We, fully realising the gravity of the national situation, hereby 
pledge ourselves to do all in our power to get the utmost pro- 
duction from our farms, and we iook forward to the continued 
co-operation of the landowners and workers 

There speaks the true voice of British agriculture —Yours faithfully, 


Theale, Berks. WM. HUMBER. 


THE JULES VERNE AGE 


S1r,—May I reply to a number of criticisms of my book on Jules 
Verne by your reviewer, Mr. Geoffrey Grigson? The review was on 
the whole intended to be complimentary, but I am taken to task for 
a depth of knowledge behind them,” and 


“using names without 
that are ignorant and silly.” Mr. 


so “saying things—to be open 
Grigson has supplied chapter and verse for his remarks which allows 
me the luxury of answering him. 

1. “ Wordsworth retreating to the 
snobberies and counter-snobberies about the Romantics, but I should 
have thought that The Prelude was good enough evidence that 


mountains.” There are 
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Wordsworth preferred mountains to towns, and in that age in which 
the social pattern was conditioned by urban and industrial develop- 
ment I consider it fair t» speak of retreat just as Matthew Arnold 
spoke of Wordsworth cutting himself off from the life of his time 
to live in a monastic seclusion of the spirit. Certainly I do not 
imply by retreat “escape” in any cheap or unfavourable sense— 
any more than Arnold implied it when he spoke of monastic seclu- 
sion; in fact, I go out of my way to show that for the early Roman- 
tics escape was the only possible form of counter-attack. 

2. “A cliché view of Nietzsche. Mr. Grigson will agree that 
there was a superman myth ai the end of the last century and that 
the popular mind attributed its paternity to Nietzsche. I point out 
that Verne used this common myth in drawing his later romantic 
heroes, but I make it clear that for him (and for me) the myth 
really sprang from the practice of the freebooter capitalist individuals 
of the time (Jay Gould to Cecil Rhodes) and was a symptom of the 
slavish mass-worship of mere power and energy uncontrolled by 
reason, sentiment or morals. For Mr. Grigson I should have written 
“ Nietzschean ” in inverted commas, but I did not think it necessary 
to show that I did not share a view of Nietzsche old-fashioned even 
ten years ago among undergraduates. 

3. “ Speaking oddly of Clare as though he and Chatterton coin- 
cided in spirit and time.” Is it odd to remark that Clare and 
Chatterton were both eighteenth-century poets (they were included in a 
list of others) who expressed their: revolt against eighteenth-century 
common sense and literary /aissez-faire either by suicide or madness? 
I can assure Mr. Grigson that I am tolerably well acquainted with 
the periods and work of Clare and Chatterton 

4. Philistinism and Samuel Palmer. Philistines can’t see _philis- 
tinism, of course, but where is Mr. Grigson’s evidence apart from 
his perhaps fallible personal taste? I find 1n Palmer, Van Gogh, Whitman, 
Hopkins and a dozen other nineteenth-century artists a dynamic con- 
ception of treatment which accords well with the expansive qualities 
of the century. 

§. I did not say that the nineteenth century was like the Renaissance 
because the former age thought it resembled the latter, but because— 
for all the real differences (the chief one being self-consciousness)— 
both were ages of intoxication over discoveries in geography and 
science, of conflicts between new science and orthodox religion, 
of individualism and progress Both were ages in which a rapid 
improvement in the material conditions of life at one end of the 
scale of society was balancea by an equally rapid expansion of poverty 
at the other. As a whole chapter-section of my book is devoted to 
explaining this, Mr. Grigson has either failed to read or failed to 
understand me 

I leave it to your readers to decide «bout the silliness and the 
ignorance.—Yours faithfully, KENNETH ALLOTT. 
Redhurst, Cranleigh, Suney. 


FREE TRADE OR PROTECTION 
Sir,—In your issue of December 27th Mr. George Peel certainly 
clarifies the issue by explaining that when he quoted figures showing 
‘ line in our exports and referred to the policy of Protection he 
did not mean the policy as adopted by Great Britain in 1932, but 


" ‘ 
i Cee 


the Protective policy of the whole world. I am afraid, however, that 


he must have misled many other people besides your leader-writer 





i elf ; nor, in view of the specific point with which I felt com- 
pelled to deal, is he, I think, justified in claiming such an immense 
rity of vision. He now refers to the trade between ourselves 
id France, but surely that does not cover the whole world either 
Will Mr. Peel examine the figures of our imports; those, I mean, 
from the whole world? They, like our exports, steadily increased 
follow r adoption of Protection. Where, then, is the justification 
for the use of the word “restriction”? Making due allowance for 
oth ( mong them the tr igreements which the policy 
one made possible, the movement in our trade during this period is 
highly significant.—Yours faithfully, W. A. WELLS, 


News Editor. 
Empire Industries Association, 9 Victorta Street, S.W. 1. 


PEZIZA COCCINEA 








Si Letters gratefully received from some of your readers, as well 
as Mr. Page’s disclosure of his beneficent intention, shows that this 
exquisite litthe fungus, though shy and capricious in its favours, is not 
oO ¢ to excuse writers on the English countryside for not even 
t nan Mr. Bates’ list seems to miss the point of my 
¢ n, for of | names has won an tablished, or even a 
n ! ) e in literature As to | ent that it is now 
more prope! ed Geopyx th onl I hat it has suffered 
from the Botanists a worse ignominy than neglect. Peziza has, at any 
rate for its first part, justification enough, pezis) being said 
to have meant a stalkless fungus, and most “red-cups” being, if my 
emory correct, without stalk Ihe prefix in the “more proper ” 
name requires that 7 pyx hould have its Greek sense of a 
vessel of box-wood, and as the fungus does not spring from the earth, 
as the prefix should imply, and is not made of box-wood, no name 
could well be more improper.—I am, Sir, yours &c., Pr. 5. £86. 


Worcester College, Oxford 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Starlings : Increase or Decrease ? 


My recent remarks on the possible decrease in the population of 
starlings has brought me an extremely interesting pamphlet reprinted 
by Miss Jane Meiklejohn from the Journal of the Royal Agricultural 
Society. Unfortunately, this paper, in spite of an admirably detailed 
analysis of starling roosts, movements and the various figures obtained 
by the experimental census of 1938, was completed too early to 
include any discussion of the results of the great frost of early 1940. 
The most popular and frequently repeated assertion about the starling 
is that it is increasing rather than decreasing in numbers. Only a 
census taken over a period of years can decide this ; Miss Meiklejohn, 
however, refers to an inexplicable and sensational increase in the 
numbers of British starlings between 1840 and 1890, when starlings 
began to take up residence and breed in localities where they had 
hitherto been known as rare birds. Bewick, who died in 1828, 
apparently cherished a hope that starlings would nest in his house, 
but the hope remained unfulfilled. Miss Meiklejohn quotes Yarrall 
(4th ed., 1882) as one of the references describing this increase ; vet 
my own copy of Yarrall, which is dated 1843, contains what is 
evidently the same reference, describing starlings as conzregating “ in 
millions.” It seems scarcely possible that a bird that was fairly 
uncommon before 1840 should have become “very numerous as a 
species, and pretty generally distributed” by 1843. Hewitson, in 
1846, and Morris, in 1860, both refer to enormous congregations of 
starlings, especially near the sea coast, as if they were no new 
phenomenon. It seems quite likely, therefore, that the sensational 
increase to which Miss Meiklejohn refers began to take place before 
rather than after 1840. 


Friend or Enemy ? 


The real purpose of the pamphlet is, however, to decide whether or 
not the starling is an agricultural pest. Here, again, conclusive results 
can only be obtained by exhaustive tests of a large percentage of the 
starling population over a period of years. Starlings are accused of 
eating wheat, which they undoubtedly do, but the stomachs of thirteen 
starlings shot “in the act of eating grain” contained o1 caterpillars, 
6§ leather-jackets, 30 wireworms, 74 click-beet!les, 34 dung-beetles, and 
30 weevils. It is significant that a disastrous increase in all these pests 
occurred in the spring of 1940, after a prolonged period when starlings 
were either being starved to death or were deprived of their usual 
sources of food. Another accusation against the starling is that it is 
carrier of foot-and-mouth disease. Large numbers of migratory star- 
lings leave the Continent every winter and join the great flocks here 
in England ; but no one has yet proved that a disease may be carried 
by one migratory species and not another. The starling, indeed, as 
Miss Meiklejohn points out, is still imperfectly known. Whether it is 
increasing or decreasing, whether it is friend or foe, whether it carries 
disease or not, are all questions to which the answers are so far 
inconclusive. Odd that a bird now numbered by millions should so 
remain something of a mystery. 


Vegetable Surplus 


It is a very deplorable thing to read that huge quantities of surplus 
green vegetables are being taken back from Covent Garden to 1 
farms, and there fed to cattle: yet here, it seems to me, is the logical 
result of the Dig for Victory campaign, which was run more by slogans 
than imagination 
occurs in England only one year in ten, a fact of which the public 
was never reminded. Dig for Victory in consequence became roughly 
synonymous with cabbages and potatoes, which were precisely the 
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It is estimated that a shortage of green vegetables 


vegetables the small grower ought to have been encouraged to avoid 
Gardeners were earnestly entreated to grow greater quantities of 
vegetables, rather than greater quantities of as many different varieties 
as possible. Looking back over the year, I find to my surprise that 
I have cultivated forty different varieties of vegetables, which did not 
include parsnips, endive, cucumber, seakale, artichokes, shallots or 
broccoli. I do not know what slogans are being planned for 1941, 
but I hope at least one of them will call for more enterprise and les 
nonsense about “every available inch.” The day of lettuces in the 
window-ledge, cabbages in tubs, beans in petrol-cans, spinach in the 
rose-bed and radishes on the roof has, I hope, gone for ever. 


Swans 


As if to supplement my remarks of last week, a magnificent flight 
of six swans has passed over while these notes were being written 
One thing about them (apart from the fact, of course, that they were 
flying at all) was notable. Like good pilots, they appeared to be 
setting a course that allowed some degrees for the deflection of 
strong north-east wind. A fully-grown maie swan, by the way, weighs 
thirty pounds and has a wing-span of six feet. But one of the mest 
remarkable things about a swan is revealed by Yarrall’s illustration of 
the breastbone. The forward curve of the keel, the ribbing, the forked 
bone riding out like a figurehead are all uncannily like the bones of a 
Viking ship. H. E. BaTEs 
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Books of the Day 


Heroism and Credulity 
(Hodder and 





I Saw It Happen In Norway. By Carl J. Hambro. 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 
I Saw It Happen In Norway is a rather misleading title for 
this interesting and important narrative, since the Speaker of the 
Norwegi2n Parliament was, in fact, out of Norway for 40 of the 
60 days covered by the Norwegian campaign of 1940. From the 
evening of April roth until May 20th, Mr. Hambro was on a mission 
to Stockholm, the nodal point through which all the communi- 
cations of the Norwegian Government with the outside world— 
and even with its own capital—had perforce to pass. The enthu- 
siasm with which he championed his country’s cause there is 
well known, though what the book refers to as Norwegian 
“notions of a joint northern policy and joint Northern interests ” 
met from the first with a cool reception, which became as icy as 
Stockholm’s own autumnal winds when the military situation 
worsened. So the story of the fighting is told for the most part 
at second-hand, and the only documents which Mr. Hambro is 
at liberty to reproduce are the decrees and royal speeches that are 
already well known in this country. 

Nevertheless, the detailed account of the first 24 hours of the 
German invasion—from 1 a.m. on April 9th, when the sounding 
of the air-raid alarm in Oslo roused people incredulously from 
their beds, to the scene at Nybergsund the following midnight, 
with the Crown Prince falling asleep across the table while King 
Haakon debated policy in the tiny parlour at the post office—is 
highly instructive. Seldom in history can the Government of a 
civilised nation have evinced such heroic credulity. The Ger- 
man troop transport ‘ Rio de Janeiro’ had been torpedoed by a 
British submarine off the south coast of Norway on the 8th, and 
the report that the Germans were bound for Bergen was already 
current in Government circles that afternoon. Yet when other 
German war vessels approached Bergen and the rest of the key- 
positions the following night, no naval commander was in receipt 
of any specific instructions for his guidance. In the early hours 
of the following (Tuesday) morning the authorities at last ordered 
a general mobilisation—to commence on Thursday. In the 
meantime the capital was left virtually without garrison: yet 
nothing was done to put its radio station out of action, as though 
the Germans would be quite incapable of broadcasting contra- 
dictory orders—which omission in the event cost the Norwegian 
forces many thousands of men. Last, but by no means least, 
although Quisling was known to have returned from Berlin two 
days before the German coup, no decision to arrest him was 
taken until the afternoon of the 9th, by which time a telephoned 
order from the Minister of Justice, who was with the Cabinet at 
Hamar, had precious little chance of taking effect in an Oslo 
which was already filling with German troops. 

Mr. Hambro is at great pains to discredit all suggestions that 
internal treachery played a vital role in the downfall of Norway, 
though the sequence of events in other parts of Europe may dis- 
pose the future historian to attach a good deal of importance to 
a native Nazi party which, small as it undoubtedly was, included 
“some unsophisticated sympathisers among business men, to a 
imited extent in the Army and among college boys.” But it is 
only fair to admit that a great deal of rust is bound to accumu- 
late on any machine which, like the Armed Forces of the Nor- 
wegian Crown, passes into disuse for a period of more than a 
century. The naval station at Horten, for example, was sur- 
rendered under threat of aerial bombing directed against the 
civilian population, and in surrendering the Norwegian Admiral 
failed to destroy the naval code, which was subsequently em- 
ploved by the Germans to send false instructions to cease fire at 
Christiansand. In the army also there may well have been 
similar muddles which passed for treachery in the heat of the 
moment. Nor must we forget that in the remote northern 
valleys, where German and Englishman alike are thought more 
outlandish than the mountain trolls, it was easy enough for the 
bewilder2d peasant to fail his country’s cause from sheer ignorance. 

Che President of the Norwegian Storting passes severe judge- 
ment on the Allied withdrawals: at Aandalsnes, he says, the 
rwegian force was left without ships to evacuate in; at Namsos 
the Norwegians found their flank exposed without warning; and 
ven as regards the final evacuation from Narvik, it is only the 
rench who are described as having good reason to go. But in 
he absence of the full facts it is as useless for Norwegians to 
ate this aspect of the campaign as it would be for us to com- 
plain of Norway’s failure to secure a levée en masse or even 
limited amount of resolute sabotage which would have de- 
stroyed Germany’s lines of communication. Let us rather rejoice 
with Mr. Hambro over the energy and idealism which chiefly 
marked the conduct of the small democracy* of Norway in its 

In future the English visitor to Hamar 
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sudden time of testing. 
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will recall, not merely its mediaeval associations immortalised by 
Sigrid Undset, but the Parliament of 1940, which, while the 
German motorised formations were hot on its trail, without 
pausing to ask whether help from the Great Powers would be 
forthcoming, passed its unanimous decision to resist. And when 
our holiday-makers can visit the peaceful Oslo Fiord again, they 
will not fail to chezish the memory of such episodes as this: 

The first Norwegian ship to open fire was a small whale- 
boat with one gun. Captain Wielding-Olsen, of the naval reserve, 
ordered the German ships to stop, and when this order was dis- 
regarded he attacked the big cruisers with his one gun and was 
shelled to silence. Both legs were shot under him, but he rolled 
himself overboard in order not to be taken prisoner by the 


Germans. 
T. K. Derry. 


A Democrat to Democrats 


America Our Ally. By H. N. Brailstord. (Gollancz. 2s. 6d. 


THIS number eleven of the “Viciory Books” is timely and 
moving. Mr. Brailsford is a veteran of the cause of liberation ; 
he speaks a political language familiar to Americans ; he believes 
in liberty, in the conquests of the French Revolution, and of the 
American Revolution. His plea, put briefly, is not only for 
“all help short of war,” but for all help. He makes short shrift 
of the argument that American entry into the war would do more 
harm than good, and his emotional and practical appeal to the 
American people to act, in their inteiest and in ours, is an 
admirable and moving piece of pamphleteering. 

It is true that, like many of our Left intelligentsia, Mr. Brails- 
ford is prone to take the symbols that move him too seriously. 
“Mr. Gandhi is venerated in the United States and in Europe 
as no man on this earth has been venerated since Tolstoy died.” 
Here speaks the old romantic sentimental Liberal. The state- 
ment may well be true, bur that it is true is far less important 
than Mr. Brailsford thinks. For how many people in Europe 
or America venerated Tolstoy? More people in America 
venerate Father Divine than venerate Gandhi. Mr. Brailsford 
underestimates American toughness and admiration for tough- 
ness. More people in America admire Mr. Churchill than admire 
Mr. Gandhi, although they may not be the kind of people you 
meet in the offices of the New Republic or at lectures. In the 
same way, Mr. Brailsford shows some of that uncritical hankering 
after a love-match with Soviet Russia that no amount of kicking 
in the pants seems to cure. Americans (I mean the American 
man in the street) think that Stalin is more likely to be impressed 
by Sidi Barrani or Taranto than by the most sedulous courtship 
from left-minded people here. We do not know whose was the 
fault that the negotiations with Russia broke down, but the 
author of the great double-cross of August, 1939, is no Tolstoyan; 
he should be dealt with by a good poker-player’s technique. 
But part of our appeal to the Americans must be based on those 
common democratic or liberatarian dogmas that we and they have 
in common. That part of the job is most admirably done here. 

D. W. BroGan. 


Crime Between the Wars 


Social Aspects of Crime in England Between the Wars. By Dr 
Hermann Mannheim. (Allen and Unwin. 18s. 


Dr. HERMANN MANNHEIM is a distinguished German crimino- 
logist who has worked for many years in London as a refugee 
under the auspices of the Leon Bequest Committee of the 
University of London. His grasp of English penology is 
thorough, and with the permission and help of the Home Office 
departments concerned he has been enabled to collate and analyse 
a number of official records and other first-hand material. Thus 
he has been through some 1,017 dossiers of Borstal boys and 
girls as part of a study of juvenile delinquency, and has analysed 
the Old Bailey and London Sessions After Trial Calendars 
for 20 years (1915-35) to obtain some new lights on recidivism. 
These, with a detailed criticism and interpretation of the English 
Criminal Statistics, form the pitéces de résistance of his volume 
—nourishing meat for the specialist, though in parts rather tough 
eating for ordinary jaws. 

The other chapters deal in order with the influences exerted 
on criminality by such features of life between the last war and 
this as unemployment, new methods of business, gambling and 
alcoholism. The period started with difficulties which we may 
now have to recognise as inherent in any transition from war 
People whom war had provided with abnormal excite- 


to peace. 
ments or incomes were often not easily reconciled to the loss of 
either or both of these. Life in the army had familiarised men 


scrounging” and weakened their inhibit:ons 


with against 
stealing. On top of such difficulties came for the first time the 
facilities for crime created by the cheap and universal motor-car 
Marking also the mentality of the age was a sharp rise in crimes 
of the type of forgery, false pretences, share-pushing, &c. Dr. 
Mannheim has an interesting comment on the large-scale 
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swindles of the period (Bottomley, Bevan, Hatry, James White, 
&c.) ; it is that whereas in Germany (and, he might have added, 
in France) such crimes were more often than not committed at 
the expense of the State or municipal bodies, and became possible 
only through the complicity or at least criminal negligence of 
high administrative officials, in Great Britain this was not so. 

In examining the relation between unemployment and crime, 
he deprecates inferring too much from the surface parallelisms 
exhibited between unemployment figures and prison figures. 
Nevertheless, taking the results of observations by prison officials 
of various kinds he thinks that unemployment is shown to be 
a crime-producing agency of “ overwhelming force.” His chapter 
on methods of business administration corresponds as closely as 
any to the title of his book. There he shows how a variety of 
business methods, which were either novel or much expanded 
in the period under review, have each generated special varicties 
of crime. Such methods are automatic machines, industrial 
insurance, the popular stores where the goods lie open under the 
hand of the customer, and the increasing practice of hire- 
purchase. Gambling, again, has developed two new popular lines 
with an enormous vogue—the football pools and the greyhound 
races. No doubt gambling is often put forward by prisoners as 
an excuse for crimes not really due to it, just as “the pictures ” 
are often pleaded without due ground by delinquent juveniles. 
Nevertheless, in the one case as in the other, Dr. Mannheim 
considers that the connexion is very often a real one. He quotes 
strong statements to that effect from experienced probation 
officers. 

Written or conceived, presumably, in German, this book has 
been rendered into what is on the whole idiomatic and forcible 
English. It has, however, been imperfectly “vetted,” and one 
rather too often stumbles over German turns of speech. Easily 
avoidable, they should in another edition be climinated. As it 
is, they contribute to make more deterrent what inevitably is in 
many parts rather formidable reading. R. C. K. Ensor. 


Woman of Letters 


Lady Bessborough and Her Family Circle. 
Earl of Bessborough. (Murray. 16s. 


“ MME. DE MERPOIS came to fetch me,” wrote the eleven-year- 
old Henrietta Spencer, afterwards Countess of Bessborough in 
1772, “and carried me to see Mme. du Deffand. She is quite 
blind, old and sat in a chair like that in the porter’s hall at St. 
James’s Place. She touched my face all over with her hands 
and kiss’d my forehead.” It is tempting to the historian to see a 
sacramental significance in the scene. The greatest woman letter- 
writer of her age communicated her power through her fingers 
to the child who was to become the greatest letter-writer of a 

later generation. 
rempting—but false: for no two sorts of letter could be more 
different. Mme. du Deffand’s are diamonds, the glittering con- 
scious achievement of a strong intelligence and a finished art. 
Lady Bessborough’s blossom like roses, the unstudied effusions 
ot her heart. So unstudied, indeed, that when one first comes on 
them, concealed in the fat volumes of the correspondence of 
Granville Leveson Gower, one feels disappointed. They seem 
just like anybody’s letters. There are no witticisms in them, no 
brilliant phrases, few general reflections on life; only family news 
and political gessip, poured out in language so spontaneous as 
hardivy to deserve the neme of a style. Yet to read three in suc- 
their spell. For they 


Edited by The 


cession is to fall irretrievabiy under 
succeed in the highest degree in achieving the primary purpose of 
letter-writing: they reveal the author’s personality. And what 
a personality !—-combining, in exquisite unexpectecness, the graces 
of nature and [he casua!, hasty, unpunctuated 
pages manage to convey the actual f Lady Bess- 
borough’s charming voice, quickened with the pulse of her ardent, 
tender temperament, with her varied interest in life, her swift, 
intelligent sympathy, the unself-conscicus refinement of her feel- 
ings, her enchanting gleams of fun, the poignant undercurrent 
vf her sadness. For she was sad. 

Impulsive and fascinating, she was married at nineteen to a 
man she was not in love with, and pitchforked into the dissipated 
society of the eighteenth century. From that moment her life 
was a hectic confusion of money troubles and troubles of the 
heart At the age of thirry-three she met her destiny in the shape 
of Granville Leveson Gower, twelve vears younger than herself. 
Though he became her lover, he never felt for her as she did for 
him, was frequently unfeithful to her, and finally deserted her 
to marry her niece. “ ‘Those eyes,” she wrote in passionate yearn- 
ing beneath his portrait, “ where I have looked my life away.” 

It is no disparagement to Lord Bessborough’s 2dmirably edited 


civilisation 


infexions of 


volume of family papers to say that they are in the nature of -a 
footnote. Lady Bessborough cannot be expected to reveal her 
full personality in the domestic circle. Her treasure is to find 


with Granville. Only once or twice in the 
given the Bessborough flavour in its 


where her heart is: 
yresent collection are we 
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full seductiveness. But any information about such a character 
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is worth learning, and Lord Bessborough has discovered some that 
is very important to complete our mental image of her. We get 
glimpses of her as a delicious child, the first direct evidence 
about her marriage and her subsequent relations with her husband, 
and we see her as a mother. Nor were those aspects of her life 
as insignificant as might be supposed. It is characteristic of the 
society in which she lived that no amount of amours destroyed 
their sense of the responsibilities of family life. Its eighteenth- 
century regard for convention had something to do with it, and 
also the fundamental normality of its feelings. However many lovers 
women had, they kept their instinctive affection for their parents, 
their brothers and sisters, their children. And they fulfilled their 
duties to them as actively as if they had been perfectly respectable, 
Lady Bessborough, as revealed in thes: pages, was a devoted 
daughter and mother and, as far as she could be, a conscientious 
wife. In fact, though her mother sometimes rebukes her for her 
indiscretions, her husband does not seem to feel he has anything 
to complain of. He is worried lest she should think him annoyed 
by the size of her debts, and when she is away he writes: “ You 
are always present to my mind, and tho’ I may be stunned 
for the moment by the noise and tumult I am in, something is 
always wanting: and that something, my heart tells me, is you.” 
These words were written at a period when she was already well 
launched on her career of love. Were they due to his realisation 
of the essential beauty of her nature? or was he just irremediably 
bewitched by her charm? In either case, even she can never 
have received a greater tribute. Davip CECIL. 


The Last Hundred Years 


English Saga, 1840-1940. By Arthur (Collins, with 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. tos. 6d.) 


Bryant. 


VicTORIAN England and its quel is a theme of inexhaustible 
interest. Mr. Bryant follow. « trail blazed by many historians 
who have gone the same way before him, but that has not 
troubled him and will not trouble his readers. The book 
abounds in brilliantly pictorial descriptions of a rapidly evolving 
society. On every page the writing bears the marks of enthusiasm 
and conviction. This is no tired hack work; it is thoroughly 
alive, and is the work of a very clever man. 

Having said this much and making no subtraction from it, 
we propose to take the book seriously and to subject it to 
criticism so far as space allows. The opening picture of a 
vanishing pre-industrial England, felicitously entitled “Green 
Land Far Away,” is too rose-coloured, and the concluding 
picture, so far as there is one, of the England of the nineteen- 
thirties, before the Hitler menace swallowed us up, is too darkly 
shadowed. There is too much suggestion that all was more or 
less well with an old England in a kind of golden age before 
industrialism got loose among us. We do not believe that the 
real history of the eighteenth century will bear this out, and 
if we are right the groundwork of Mr. Bryant’s “ Saga” must be 
wrong. 

The villain of Mr. Bryant’s piece is laissez-faire, as actively 
malign to all appearance in the later chapters as in the earlier 
ones, and even identified (“however unfairly,” Mr. Bryant 1s 
good enough to add) with “Chamberlainism.” After the last 
great war, “though a miilion of her bravest had fallen, larssez- 
faire survived.” It did, ne doubt, in so far as England had not 
been put into a Communist or Fascist strait-waistcoat, and for 
that Mr. Bryant is duly grateful ; but much more justice might 
have been done to the immense and beneficent extensions of 
social services from 1870, and still more from 1900 onwards, 
which constituted the counter-offiensive of an awakened social 
conscience against a laissez-faire which had already seen its 
best, or worst, days. ‘he trouble is, perhaps, that Mr. Bryant, 
in his concern to preach a crusade for a better future, has not 
done justice to the very real achievements of the latter part of 
his period. He mentions it fragmentarily from time to time, 
but his emphasis is not on it, and in an impressionistic study 
such as this emphasis counts for everything. 

Mr. Bryant has very distinguished historical work on_ the 
seventeenth century to his credit, but he is also a professional 
journalist. He has at times deputised for Mr. Garvin on the 
middle page of the Observer, and when his pen gets warmed up, 
as it were, he develops Garvinian traits. He hits the nail on the 
head very hard, but, as it were, rather sweepingly ; he is more 
emotional than judicial. 

But for all that it is a fine book. Those who are uncritically 
carried away by it—and there will be thousands of them—will 
be none the worse if it sets their minds upon the better England 
which is Mr. Bryant’s aspiration. Those who find their critical 
faculties aroused will respect the author even when they think 
he is running off the rails. And, of course, the book is full of 
delightful details, many of them new4o your reviewer. One of the 
best is the fact that in The Times Atlas of 1896 the whole of 
Abyssinia was coloured green as an Italian possession, in 
intelligent anticipation of the campaign that ended at Adowa. 

D. C. SOMERVELI 
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The Dark Age 


By F. R. Barry. 
By F. R. Barry. 


(Christophers. Is.) 


] Heard a Voice. 
(Student Christian Movement 


Faith in Dark Ages. 
Press. 2s. 6d.) 
Tue Christian Church, to any sympathetic observer, is a heart- 
breaking institution. Christians themselves are more aware of 
this than those outside can be. But in an age that largely 
despairs of progress and is disillusioned about all political 
experiments, the Church is very certainly not futile; it has a 
word to say that is relevant to the present chaos, practical and 
full of hope. We can imagine some future historian into whose 
hands these two pamphlets had chanced to fall saying, “It was 
because the Christian Church gave this lead that civilisation sur- 
vived and was renewed through those years of war,” or, 
alternatively, “It was because the men of that day would not 
listen to this message that civilisation collapsed and a Dark Age 
set in.” The Church’s first concern is not with politics and the 
salvaging of civilisation, but, if there be a God who, as Canon 
Barry says, is not interested only in religion but also, as 
Creator, in the whole of human life, then there can be no way 
out for humanity unless civilisation rest upon the fear of God. 

And, if there be no God, then God help us all! 

Canon Barry wou!d be the last to claim that he is saying any- 
thing new or distinctive in these pamphlets. He is saying— 
superlatively well—what Christian teachers all over the country 
are saying, only with less fire and force. The reader must not 
look here for theelogy in any technical sense nor for an expo- 
sition of the Gospel. The writer is concerned with the present 
crisis in history and with the hope of Christendom. 

That foul and terrible ching wtich we cal. Nazidom is a symp- 
tom nearly as much as it is a cause. It is thrown up out of the 
dark sub-conscious depths of mass-resentment: into it has been 
poured all the revengefulness and hate and cruelty of disappointed 
and frustrated men who nave failed to find the true end of living, 
who have sought and found in perverted loyalty the Satanic 
substitute for true religion. 

In his reprinted broadcast addresses, I Heard a Voice, Canon 
Barry pleads with passion that neutrality in religion is no longer 
possible. In Faith in Dark Ages he analyses our present plight, 
discusses the old problem of Christianity and Compromise, and 
opens the question of the working of the living God in history: 
“As we watch the triumph of the human spirit matching itself 
against such desperate odds, we know we are living in a new 
dimension. We are learning anew that the eternal order is man’s 
native climate and his home.” N. MICKLEM. 


The Big Names 


Years ot Content, 1858-1886. By Sir 
K.B.E. (Murray. 12s. 6d. 

IN a winter of universal discontent it is refreshing to be trans- 
ported into an atmosphere of cheerful prosperity and goodwill, 
ind Sir George Leveson Gower’s bright and human reminiscences 
provide a weicome antidote to the morning and evening news- 
paper. The world went well enough in the years when he was 
young, and with the section of society into which he was born. 
It was an era of big names, and his occupation was in their 
midst. His active memory calls up figure after social figure ; a 
happy pictorial gift transfers their portraits to the printed page ; 
the record is alive with character and anecdote. The cynic who 
discounts such literature as “escapist” must be wofully lacking 
in a sense of humour. By escaping into memories of a better 
past, we sustain the present time with hopes of a not impossibly 
still better future. 

These reminiscences open in the middle of the last century, 
when Sir George Leveson Gower was born under the shadow 


George Leveson Gower 


of Devonshire House, already threatened with convefsion into a 
hote!, a fate delayed for sixty-nine years, during which the selling 
value of the property rose from £400,000 to £1,000,000. The 
change is characteristic. Our author’s childhood was passed 
under simple conditions and rigid discipline. In the nursery, 
under the devoted care of “ Pagey,” the family nurse for sixty- 
eight years ; at his preparatory school at Cheam, and at Eton in 

there was no escape from the duties of the 
fun, no doubt; and the author never failed 
idversity ; but such fun had to be 
There are 


* ragging ” 


the ‘seventies, 
day. Plenty of 
to see the humorous side of 
paid for, and the punishment was taken for granted. 
plenty of good stories of paternal autocracy, of the 
f masters, and of the tedium of certain aspects of “ the fine, old, 
ortifying, classical curriculum,” but the spirit of good nature 
presides over every recollection. 

From Eton to the Balliol of Jowett (“little Benjamin their 
ruler”) the floodgates of narrative are let loose, and the Oxford 
chapters will delight many more than the generation which 
included George Nathaniel Curzon, Rennell Rodd, Arthur 
Hardinge, and Walter Roper Lawrence as undergraduates. To 
be sure, some of the tales have been told before, and told to rather 
better effect ; neither Oscar Browning, nor Jowett himself, would 
literally endorse our author’s versions of certain familiar legends. 
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But the majority of the anecdotes are fresh, and spun off with 
zest. And every now and again Sir George permits himseif an 
interval of reflection and criticism, which is always provocative, 
and often illuminating. 

On leaving Oxford, he would have liked to enter the Diplo- 
matic Service ; but, having taken two Seconds (though only just 
missing a First in “ Greats”), he was thought to need further 
coaching for such a post, and in the meanwhile Mr. Gladstone 
had a private secretaryship ready for his acceptance. The chance 
was too good to be missed; and in these days of extravagant 
honorariums, it is amusing to note the gratification with which 
a salary of £200 a year was welcomed as “a very brave sum 
that will help my poor Father to provide for his thriftless son.” 
From this point onwards the reminiscences gain enormeusly in 
public interest. The first-hand and intimate account of Mr. 
Gladstone in harness bubbles over with personality ; there is some 
significant information about the fate of General Gordon and the 
political capital which was made out of the disaster ; and the 
experiences of the author as Liberal Whip bring to the forefront 
many half-forgotten reputations. All this part of the book is 
vitally attractive ; and there will be universa! regret that (in the 
auihor’s own words), “for reasons into which it is not worth 
while to enter, it was thought advisable not to prolong this 
narrative beyond the date of the General Election of 1886.” 
Whatever those reasons may be, the author’s friends are likely 
to challenge their authority. There is sure to be a keen demand 
for a second, and even a third, instalment of reminiscences so 
revealing, so varied, and so infallibly cheerful and humane. 
ARTHUR WAUGH. 


Diaghilev and the Ballet 


Diaghilev. By Serge Lifar. (Putnam. 21s.) 


The Diaghilev Ballet in London. By Cyri) W. Beaumont. 
Putnam. Ios. 6d. 


THERE is no denyingsethe importance of Serge Diaghilev. For 
during the two decades that preceded his death in 1929 no one 
exercised a greater influence upon the arts of music and painting, 
and especially upon these arts as applied to the theatre. Whether 
that influence was, on the balance, good or bad is a matter for 
debate. Diaghilev, coming into the theatre as an amateur of 
painting and of music, never lost the dilettante’s impatience to 
pass on to the next thing, never acquired the stability of the 
true artist who has found his métier and sticks to it. Diaghilev 
had a positively Athenian passion for something new. If it is 
not quite true to say that he turned to the theatre because he 
had exhausted the pleasures of connoisseurship in painting—if 
one may apply the term to what seems to have been no more 
than taste informed by a natural sensibility—the change of 
interest was certainly not unwelccme. And, as Mr. Lifar shows, 
he was rapidly losing his interest in the ballet during the last 
year of his life, not :nerely because he was losing a grip on 
things generally, but because he had found a new interest in the 
collection of books. 

“his restlessness and instability of purpose produced some 
strange results. The Russian Ballet, under Diaghilev’s direction, 
certainly never stood still in one place for long at a time. But 
instead of progressing in one direction and producing a sense 
of steady development, it was apt to jump disconcertingly into 
modernistic extravagance of La Chatte or, even more surprisingly, 
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somersault backwards into the romantic (and financially 
disastrous) extravagance of Tchaikovsky’s Sleeping Beauty. The 
fact was, as again Mr. Lifar’s narrative clearly shows, that 
Diaghilev’s judgement was too often at the mercy of his 
momentary attraction to this or that artist-dancer, painter or 
musician. Nor would it be wholly true to say that his judge- 
ment weakened as he grew older, for his greatest lapse and most 
resounding failure came early, when he attempted to turn the 
dancer Nijinsky into a choreographer. 

Another unfortunate result of Diaghilev’s instability was that 
he quickly lost interest in his productions, and the earlier ballets 
in his repertory were often performed in so haphazard a manner 
and with so little regard for the original schemes of décor and 
lighting, that they lost much of their original quality, and the 
newcomer might well faii to understand what had so astonished 
and delighted the first audiences of Carnaval or Schéhérazade. 
Here is where Mr. Beaumont comes in. He is now the doyen 
of English balletomanes, having followed the fortunes of the 
Diaghilev company from the day of its first appearance in 
London. In his new book he very vividly summons up remem- 
brance of performances and dancers—or, perhaps, makes good 
use of notes made at the time. The result is an interesting and 
informative book, in which a certain amount of rather trivial 
anecdote is balanced by a real enthusiasm and good taste. 

Mr. Lifar’s biography is a more substantial book. He has 
had access to Diaghilev’s private papers, and, though the greater 
part of the story is well known, they enable him to shed new 
light, especially upon the early years of his life and upon his 
activities as an art critic. These chapters are the best part of 
the book. For when Mr. Lifar himself enters the story the 
narrative becomes clouded with subjective emotions, and the 
dancer who flung himself, Hamlet - like, into Diaghilev’s 
grave (and this was only the climax of a series of 
emotional scenes), is hardiy the person to give a balanced and 
objective account of his friend and employer. Yet, odd as this 
may seem to Mr. Lifar, the resulting portrait of Diaghilev will 
strike the average reader as that of a singularly unpleasant man 
with hardly any redeeming qualities. One likes to think that, 
perhaps, he was not so bad as all that, even as one is sure that 
Fokine’s most important contribution to Ballet lay not in his 
obviously novel narrative compositions (Thamar, Cléopatre and 
Daphnis et Chloé), but in the fresh poetical vision he brought 
to the conventional Ballet in pieces like Carnaval and Les 
Sylphides—works whose quality Mr. Lifar entirely ignores. 

DyNELEY HuSSEY. 
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The Perfect Theatre-goer 


Drama. By Desmond MacCarthy. (Putnam. gs. 6d.) 


A COLLECTION of Mr. MacCarthy’s essays would be welcome at 
any time: his Drama—dramatic criticisms—could not come at 
a better moment than this. This present halt in the life of the 
theatre, the unnatural dark damaged silence of Shaftesbury 
Avenue, invites us to look back, look forward and take stock, 
Virtually, we have just now no theatre—and how much, how 
constantly, how intimately and for what reasons do we feel the 
loss? The loss, I suppose, can be measured less by our actual 
satisfactions than by our hopes. There can have been few so 
blasés that they did not cross a foyer without some slight lift 
of the heart. The very expensiveness of the evening seemed to 
guarantee pleasure. And the enthusiasts who for half-days 
together stood in damp queues for the pit or gallery, and down 
prison-like passages pressed their way to their seats—did they 
ever doubt their devotion was warranted? The theatre touches 
the child in us, and the fact that these days we are asked to put 
away childish things does not make our lack of the exaltation, 
the outlet, the temporary sense of perfected existence less. 

But, on the whole, we have been too childish. It is asked of 
few of us to be critics; but, on the whole, looking back, we 
fell short as theatre-goers. And it is first of all as the perfect 
theatre-goer that I should like to praise Mr. MacCarthy. It 
seems clear that he brought to the theatre the hope of pleasure, 
the susceptibility to illusion, the open mind towards the 
dramatist’s concept, the imaginative readiness to meet the pro- 
ducer, the sympathy towards the work of the actor without which, 
strictly, one has no right to take one’s place in the auditorium. 
But he brought more ; he brought the adult power to distinguish 
between what ought to be and what was. Where response was 
possible he responded fully ; it was afterwards that he analysed 
his response. At the same time, he did play and players the 
honour of not relaxing his demands upon them. His inner 
touchstone did not, throughout a performance, lose virtue, and 
to the sense of each scene or passage, to the rightness with 
which the passage articulated with the whole and to the intona- 
tion with which the passage was spoken this touchstone continued 
to be applied. What is this touchstone? Aesthetic soundness 
of judgement coupled with discerning human good sense. The 
theatre has two aspects: in one it is, and should be, sheer 
artifice ; in the other it must not depart from the felt law of 
human probability. Both aspects should be kept in equal regard. 
To do this uses all of the faculties ; one must not only listen, 
watch, one must perceive, discern and in some cases reject. 
That Mr. MacCarthy used all his faculties would be evident in 
these were they no more than notations of so many 
experiences. Every writer writes, it is said, for his ideal reader: 
this hypothetical person calls out his best and keeps him up to 
the mark. If playwrights wrote, producers produced and actors 
acted for one ideal member of the audience, Mr. MacCarthy 
might be said to, be that ideal. 

Because our theatres are at the moment shut, and I want to 
accent the present and mark this break, I have written in the 
past tense of Mr. MacCarthy as a theatre-goer. The effect of 
reading these essays is to recreate in one such a strong sense 
of the theatre’s possibilities that one finds oneself eager for the 
doors to open again. On what plays—worked upon by our 
immense experience and extended by the demands we shall 
make on them—will Mr. MacCarthy bend his faculties next? 
This enforced break in the life of the theatre may not prove 
wholly a bad thing. It cannot destroy the real tradition, but 
it should destroy that false continuity by which successes bred 
imitations or, still worse, mistake engendered mistake. The fresh 
start will be so marked, so really momentous, that we may hope 
for great plays to celebrate it. (Our most pressing present loss, 
to my mind, is Shakespeare as the popular playwright: we really 
do need Shakespeare to see us through.) 

Mr. MacCarthy’s dramatic criticisms, in Drama, cover twenty- 
five years. Though the earlier plays or productions might date 
today, his writing does rot; it has a detachment that ties it to 
no particular time. And the style is evocative: Mr. Granville 
Barker’s gold fairies of the Midsummer Night’s Dream ot 
February, 1914, appear as present before our eyes. Moscovitch’s 
Shylock, of the Court Theatre, 1920, is a close-up for criticism 
today. The notes on Shakespeare’s sense, in various contexts, 
and on some misinterpretations of it are excellent. There is 
Maeterlinck 1913, The Death of Tintagiles, and a 1913 Gals- 
worthy, The Fugitive—Mr. MacCarthy exposes, with a ruthless 
regret, the desolating conventions of Galsworthy. In 1918 
Mr. MacCarthy post-mortems D’Annunzio’s passion (in the Stage 
Society’s La Citta Morta) some years before the great man’s 
actual death, and in 1922 he hails Pirandello: the Stage Society 
gave Six Characters. In 1927 The Father, then Miss fulie caused 
Mr. MacCarthy to put Strindberg, rather firmly, in what we 
now recognise as his proper place. We are made to remember 
the stimulus we got, in 1928, from Kapek’s Insect Play. One 
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is struck again and again, in the earlier criticisms, by Mr. 
MacCarthy’s power of anticipating a reputation. 

There are appreciations, generous and perceptive, of Mr. Noel 
Coward and Mr. Somerset Maugham. And Mr. MacCarthy 
looks with interest at the success—The Thirteenth Chair, On the 
Spot, Dinner at Eight, The Silver Cord and others, that moved, 
thrilled or scandalised in their day. 

Ibsen and Chekov give this critic’s powers their fullest scope. 
Discussing the reception of John Gabriel Borkman, Mr. 
MacCarthy gives a devastating analysis of the post-war mentality, 
1921: may that not be ours again. Through Drama we find 
critical writing that, while inflexibly high in standard, is friendly, 
communicative and clear. Readers will owe Mr. MacCarthy 
much. And the theatre owes him much for his close attention 
and for his long view. ELIZABETH BOWEN. 
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Laughter Parade. Compiled by Anthony Armstrong. (Faber and 


Faber. 8s. 6d. 

Ritzkreig. By Michael Barsley. Illustrated by the author. (The 
Pilot Press. 3s. 6d. 

I Do Not Think So. By J. B. Morton (“ Beachcomber”). (Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne. 6s. 

Behind the Lines. By A. A. Milne. (Methuen. §s. 

Alf’s New Button. By W. A. Darlington. (Herbert Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 


A.R.P. And All That. Compiled by C. Kent Wright 
Eve Sheldon-Williams. (Allen and Unwin. 2s. 6d. 

I Was Himmler’s Aunt. By C. R. Robertson-Glasgow. 
by Wyndham Robinson. (Hertert Jenkins. 3s. 6d. 


Illustrated by 


Illustrated 


One of the funniest things about the English is their sense of 
humour. It is not an emancipated or wholly adult sense, and its 
reactions are limited by certain taboos. No religion, no sex; 
avoid, if possible, srony or paradox. It is essentially a “jolly” 
kind of humour, for being “jolly” is a frame of mind peculiar 
to ourselves. Laughter Parade, which has a bias towards the 
“jolly,” contrasts English humour with that of the Americans. 
In my opinion the visitors, including Dorothy Parker, Mark 
Twain, Thurber, Runyon, Anita Loos and mein freund “ Hyman 
Kaplan,” win hands down. All the same, our own team, re- 
cruited mostly from Punch, puts up quite a creditable show. 

Self-consciousness, the bane of English humour, clings like a 
wet blanket round most of our literary wags. A plain witticism 
is seldom allowed to speak for itself. It must be rammed home 
with so much comic emphasis that it loses its point. But Michael 
Barsley, like Sellar and, Yeatman, is an exception. Ritzkreig, 
though of this deliberate order, happens also to be first-class 
fooling. And what is more, it is a document of social import- 
ance. The author is not a political scalp-hunter, he is a moralist. 
He censures the “ guilt-edged men” and swipes the parasites of 
crusted Society where it hurts most. He shows us, in case we 
didn’t know where to find them, the opportunist disciples of 
Laval, the greediest and most intolerable of the Old Guard, 
fighting to assure the survival of the richest. The author’s pic- 
tures are brilliant cnd have a sickening authenticity. 
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“Beachcomber,” too, assaults this odious clique untiringly, 
I Do Not Think So is compiled from his Daily Express column, 
His preposterous wit flashes through its pages, Knocking all folly 
and pretension end-ways. But there can be no such passionate 
sensibility as his without a corresponding degree of prejudice, 
Here and there this seems to get a little out of hand, though it 
won't prevent you enjoying the richest of his absurdities. 

Tt has taken A. A. Milne a long time to live down the 
Christopher Robin episode. I think he makes final amends by 
the dedication of Behind the Lines, which is to Christopher 
Robin himself. These poems are mostly about the Dictators, 
at whom Milne pére tilts with an almost fearless pen. The 
verses are neat but not gory, and a few chunks of the old wistful- 
thinking are thrown in for good measure. But they do show that 
Mr. Milne can get hot, or at least fairly warm, under the collar 
on the right occasions. 

Though it has passed me by, the secret of eternal youth seems 
to have been found by Mr. W. A. Darlington. When Alf’s 
Button first appeared, though I was not fully adolescent, | 
enjoyed it enormously. Now that his New Button has arrived 
I wish I were young enough to enjoy it as much as the old one. 

In A.R.P And All That there are nearly 150 jokes. This is 
one of them—the extract is from Mein Kampf: “I believe those 
who knew me then must have thought me a queer fellow.” To 
which is added the editor’s sparkling riposte: “Come, now, no 
self-depreciation! ’” The best things in the book are Eve 
She!don-Williams’s drawings. ‘These are a subtle ornament to 
this gallimaufry of the blitz. 

Through reading I Was Himmler’s Aunt I have made a dis- 
concerting discovery. The book is a collection of auto- 
biographical parodies which, according to the publisher, will 
“ provoke to unrestrained laughter all who possess a vestige of 
humour.” Imagine my dismay on finding myself reading it with 
a straight face. NICOLAS BENTLEY. 


Fiction 


By Arthur Koestler. (Cape. 8s.) 
By H. B. Saxe. (Constable. 


Darkness at Noon. 
The Ghost Knows His Greengages. 
7s. 6d. 

Laura Sareile. By Joseph Shearing. (Hutchinson. 8s. 6d.) 
Darkness at Noon is a grimly fascinating book, giving us as it 
does a glimpse of the terrible, almost mad logic of the Russian 
revolutionary, a logic which perverts because it forgets its pre- 
mises (as applied logic so often does), and sacrifices humanity t¢ 
itself. Rubashov, the central figure, was an old Lcuainist, who in 
his heart, though not in his mind, rebelled against Stalinism, and 
was in the end “ physically liquidated.” It is a stern and pitiable 
story, profoundly interesting and superbly done, with a mixture 
of cold terror, humour, and psychological insight which is alto- 
gether convincing. 

What astonished everybody at the time of the Russian treason 
trials was the luxuriant orgy of confession which preluded the 
execution of so many loyal Leninists. Mr. Koestler lets us into 
the secret of this amazing business, so that now we can under- 
stand exactly how it happened. Under the stress of endless 
interrogation, without sleep for days, and blinded by a brilliant 
light, the victims who have dared, even in thought, to criticise 
the régime are made to see how their most innocent speeches 
were “ reactionary,” were “ deviations ” which might be regarded 
as direct incitements to murder “ No. 1.” After all, they might be 
wrong; only history could justify them, as it might years after 
their death ; and if thev really were wrong, and “ No. 1” was right, 
as he might well be, what a horrible responsibility was theirs for 
having tried to destroy the revolution! All they can do in expia- 
tion, for they are still convinced revolutionaries tainted only by a 
little sense of humanity, is to confess and die. 

It sounds fantastic, but one cannot help believing Mr. Koestler 
as he takes us into Rubashov’s mind, unfolded before us against 
the background of his past. The whole story is a terrible indict- 
ment of the Totalitarian idea, which can make so shocking a 
thing of pure reason when it becomes enslaved to the idea of 
the State, in which the individual exists merely as a number, 
and the “I” is nothing more than a grammatical abstraction. It 
was unknowingly to create this that the old revolutionaries poured 
out their passionate humanity, and Frankenstein has appeared, 
“flesh of this flesh, grown independent and become insensible.” 
The human ideal, pursued to the end, becomes Moloch. 

Rubashov is only one of a number whom Mr. Koestler shows 
us, and the interest is not merely one of political explanation, but 
also of prison psychology. For though the impelling motive of 
the book is detestation of the Totalitarian idea, it is balanced and 
essentially sane. Thus besides being a first-rate piece of demo- 
cratic propaganda, it is a masterly study of the human mind in 
certain circumstances. And there is pity in the book, the pity 
over the fallen angel, for that Rubashov is, and even in hell pre- 
serves some of his ancient lustre. There, too, Satanic pride 
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destroys the value of his humility, for even that is perverted by 
the doctrine. Once again we see that 
unnatural vices 
Are fathered by our virtues, 








and the generous virtue of being able to give oneself wholly to 






a cause becomes corrupted to the vice of sacrificing other people. 
The atmosphere grows stifling, and out of the fumes emerges 
Gletkin, the Neanderthal man, a product of the sacrificing virtues 


of the old band of heroes, an automaton governed by the ghastly 
new Word, which once meant life, but now spells death. 





We can turn to the fresh air of pure innocent gangsterism in 
The Ghost Knows His Greengages, which is’ partly a robust 
guying of the form. It is enormous fun. A lot of people get 


bumped off, but except for one, it does not matter. They richiy 
jeserved it anyhow. But the fun of the book lies largely in the 
‘ tion of Chicago gangsterism into the purer air of 
Belgravia, so that it all becomes fantastic and absurd, especially 
so as it is written by the half-witted gangster in a slang which 

r and very lively, and, what is more, immediately under- 





1s fre 
standable. It is a temptation, the blurb tells us, to describe 
the book as a mixture of Damon Runyon and Peter Cheney, 


whatever that may imply. Well, let it be so; at any rate, it is 
“very funny, very violent,” and it is a pity that a little senti- 
mentality should creep in. The Ghost himself’ has a romantic 
e does good deeds; the nice (comparatively) girl in the book 
i ed, all of which brings the book hesitantly into the line 
of the ordinary thriller in which good overcomes evil Yet that is 
to cavil ungenerously, for the book is a piece of high-spirited 
onsense, and if you can bear it at all, you will like it very much. 

Nonsense of a different kind is Mr. Shearing’s Laura Sarelle, 
with its Bad Baronet, more of a Patterne than even Sir 
Willoughby, indeed pathologically so, and with its evocation of an 
ld crime which his equally pathological sister tries to re-enact. 
It is difficult to see what the book was written for. It is not an 
escape into a fantastic world, it does not illuminate the human 
mind or exp!ain a series of actions to make us understand our- 
selves better, nor does it reveal society to itself. Any or all of 
these things a novel may do, but this book does none of them. 
Yet Mr. Shearing has the knack of telling a story; he gives his 

















people just enough life to make them tolerable marionettes, and he 
provides a certain amount of fleeting excitement. But the book 
disappears as soon as one has read it, leaving behind no sense 
if exhilaration, thought, or brooding. BONAMY DOBREE. 


Shorter Notices 


The Road to Bordeaux. By C. Denis Freeman and Douglas Cooper 
Cresset Pres. 8s. 6d.) 





Mr. FREEMAN and Mr. Cooper enlisted as ambulance drivers 
with the French Army just after the break-through at Sedan. 
This book is a rather congested picture of hurrying here and 
of packing up and moving off somewhere else, and finally 
chaotic retreat. It isn’t as interesting as it should have 
been—considering that Mr. Freeman was a radio producer and 
Mr. Cooper an art historian. They don’t know what to leave 
out, with the result that their account is curiously monotonous 
and unvivid—a confused picture rather than a picture of con- 
fusion. Such a book, of course, cannot be without interest, and 
this, in its very lack of organisation, is patently honest. The 
point that mainly emerges is that the defeat of France represented 
a failure of leadership and not a failure of courage, and that the 
army was sabotaged by civilian panic, which was again due to 
want of leadership. There’s a bit of sabotage evident, too, in 
the book production. The drawings by that fine artist, Mr. 
Edward Ardizzone, are shockingly reproduced. It seems a pity, 
too, in these days of paper shortage, that a book should be un- 
necessarily bulked out to over 400 pages by the use of large 
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Benes. By Edward F. Hitchcock. (Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 6d. 
“Wirn Dr. Benes’s consent,” writes the author of this eulogistic 
biography a little oddly (for Dr. Benes does not rule the waves), 
“TI crossed the Atlantic in December of 1939, reaching London 
January Ist, 1940.” The object was to collect materials for 
the book. Subsequently Mr. Hitchcock, who is an American 
journalist, left London. And “when Dr. Benes and Madame 
Benes said good-bye to me at Putney as I left England to return 
to the United States, I presumed to say to them, with some 
display of emotion, ‘ Au revoir, in Prague.’” And Madame Benes 
said, “ How lovely that will be.” And Dr. Benes said, “Of 





course. Au revoir—in Prague.” The whole book is not on this 
leve Mr. Hitchcock has been assiduous in compiling material, 
important and unimportant, bearing directly and indirectly on 


Dr. Benes’ political career, but a sense of proportion is lacking 


and no clear-cut portrait emerges. At some points, notably 
in regard to the League of Nations, the narrative is marked by 
misconceptions and errors of fact. At least three times the writer 


observes that Dr. Benes has been described as “ The Smartest 
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Hopefully, and with good cause 
for hope, we look forward into 
the New Year. What has been 
done gives us encouragement to 
tackle what remains to do, and by 


r strong and confident our- 
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bein 
selves we give others confidence 


and strength. 


It is when we get tired and cold 
that cheerfulness is most likely to 
be clouded over for a time by 
depression. That is the time when 
Bovril is so strengthening and 
encouraging. That is the time to 


remember—Hot Bovril Cheers i 
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Statesman in Europe,” a characterisation surely much less flatter- 
ing than Mr. Hitchcock seems to suggest. The book is a 
deserved, but essentially uncritical, tribute. The best part of it 
is a series of three portraits of Dr. Benes, one of the schoolboy, 
keen, alert, firm-lipped, the second of the young journalist in Paris, 
revealing remarkably the visionary who saw his country 
resurrected before the resurrection was consummated through 
his aid; the third of the secretary of the Czech National Council, 
a visionary still but a shrewd and competent official equally. 
Between them they tell more than Mr. Hitchcock of the real 
Benes. 


Under the Greenwood Tree. 
engravings by Clare Leighton 


By Thomas Hardy. With wood 


Macmillan. 12s. 6d.) 

THE stiff stoney style of Thomas Hardy, with his characters like 
country tombstones, is here matched with Miss Clare Leighton’s 
woodcuts. Like Hardy, she is at her best in her backgrounds— 
the sense of cold. fading light behind the Dorset downs, of 
sadness in wait across the pebbles and the flat leaden water of 
Budmouth, of the night drowning Mellstock Church. Her 
people, on the other hand, are unreal: their pointed hands and 
angular attitudes frozen in conscious “stills” are too romantic. 
They seem to smack of Hollywood. 


A London Family Between the Wars. 
Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 


By M. Vivian Hughes. 


Mrs. HuGues’ family chronicle ambles agreeably on. A widow 
with two sons, she settles in “a semi-detached ” at Cuffley, and 
is a little coy about this; the collector at King’s Cross is taken 
aback by her first-class ticket when she comes up to London. 
She avoids working parties adroitly, and without domestic help 
looks back sometimes to the old days and “the cap-and-apron 
sisterhood.” When she is asked to join “the Cuffley Ladies,” 
she tells her caller that she isn’t a lady; but the reader will 
understand clearly that that is just her fun. She discovers a 
kindred spirit—an intellectual—and they have musical evenings; 
her boy at B.N.C. brings friends down; after a family council a 
car is bought. There is an unmistakable fragrance about this 
chronicle—one might call it “ Dodie Smith.” 





Drawings from Life. By Eric Gill. Hague and Gill. 7s. 6d 


Tuts book was evidently prepared for the Press before Eric 
Gill’s death. It will not alter his reputation. “I do not wish 
e the art of drawing in its technical aspect,” he 





to discuss he 











wrote in the introduction. “I cannot profess to know more than 
a very little about it, and that very little is more a matter of 
morals than of technique—the sort of thing one tells children.” 
This modesty is echoed in the reproductions—pale but faithful 
reproductions of thirty-six pencil drawings made from the same 
moa They are delicate and pretty, but very stylised. The 
out.ine is thickened wherever the forms are fuller, and there is 
faint modelling here and there within the outlines the whole 
done in a manner that looks simpler than it is, and is far more 
cloying than it ought to be. The book is beautifully produced— 
t vd ts kind = 
The Shelter Pook. An Entertainment devised by Clemence Dane 
Longman’s. 6s 
Tu! n anthoiogy of stories, poems, quotations, games, all 
n {up wit! C f advice from the compiler, designed to 
keep everybody amused in the she'ter, but not so quiet (there 
t of records—including such pieces as “Loch Lomond ” 
ind a Gond rs selection by a military band—which will add 
to the terrors of shelter-life It is difficult to understand why 
t rs should be regarded as imbeciles and be expected to 
need ke boo » members) their jing chosen for them 
ire ts of detec h children’s books), and 
tq picture i lter where Miss Dane’s little 
educative round game ire likely to be welcome. This 
a war, and a s yus war, and those in ihe front line really need 
tot of rum more than a whimsical album 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


BETTER than expected will be the verdict of most investors on 
the performance of the stock markets in 1940 In the equity 
groups there have been some casualties, but taken as a whole 
security values have held up remarkably well in a year which 
has seen the collapse of France and a heavy aerial onslaught on 
London and the industrial centres. Gilt-edged must, of course, 
be regarded as in a class apart. For obvious reasons the Govern. 
ment has wished to keep this market up and, thanks to the new 
technique of control and the fortitude of the British investor, 
prices have actually risen appreciably in spite of steadily rising 
taxation. So we have the 3} per cent. War Loan at a war- 
time peak of 103,14, a rise of about 10 per cent. on the year, 
Consol 24’s, at 763, have risen over 12 per cent. What has 
happened to the theory that gilt-edged prices must give way in 
face of heavy taxation and huge borrowings? 


EQUITY SHARE BURDENS 

Even the equity share sections have not fared really badly 
despite the oppressive influence of 100 per cent. E.P.T. and the 
slings and arrows of the fortunes of war. Luxury shares have 
been hit—and one must interpret luxury more and more broadly 
as the war goes on—and so have shares, like Shell Transport, in 
companies with large Continental interests. In most groups, 
however, prices have railied well from the levels touched imme- 
diately after the French collapse. This table tells the story: 


End Lowest End 

1939 1940 1940 
Imperial Chemical ' 30s. 6d. 178s. 9d. 29s. 10}d 
Dunlop = ... 30s. 44d. 19s. Od. ... 32s. od 
Woo!worth 61s. 1o}d. 38s. 6d. ... §3s. 10!d 
United Steel ’ is . een Gh... BK SE 
L.M.S. 1923 Pref. — 44! 21% i 37 
Gt. Western neu 37 22} aaa 33 
Imperial Tobacco £5ie £31% 2 L5i's 


It would be wrong to suppose that the sharp recovery from the 
low points has been due entirely to the course of the war in the 
second half of the vear. Equities have gained from more rational 
dividend decisions by boards of directors and more rational 
assessment of prospects on the part of investors after several 
months’ experience of air bombardment. Another help has been 
the War Damage Insurance scheme, and the main hope of a 
further improvement, apart from the course of war events, lies 
in the chance of a modest reduction in E.P.T. 


BOOKER BROTHERS POSITION 


Booker Brothers, McConnell and Co., the general merchants 
and owners of sugar plantations, succeeded in raising their net 
profit for the year to June 30th from £102,688 to £137,837, out 
of which ordinary shareholders have received a dividend of 15 per 
This distribution was consistent with the transfer to 
various reserves of £25,000. The report states that during 1939 
the sugar crop was good and realised better prices. The board 
entered a caveat that the 1940 crop will be poor owing to a 
serious drought which set in towards the end of 1939. At the 
annual meeting the chairman, Sir Alfred Sherlock, warned share- 
holders that in 1940 the company would have to contend with 
higher wages which might, however, be counter-balanced to some 
Shipping difficulties might also 


cent. 


extent by higher sugar prices. 
have unfavourable reactions, so that, allowing for increased taxa- 
tion, he could not hold out the hope of net profits on the same 
level as for the preceding year. 


SHELL INTERIM DECISION 


After the shock of the passing of the final dividend in June, 
shareholders in Shell Transport and 


by the announcement of a 2} per cent 


Trading will be reassured 
interim on account of 
1940. This compares with § per cent. at this time a year ago, 
it least § per 
In present conditions this is as much 


but implies the likelihood of a total distribution of 
cent., tax free, for 1940 
is shareholders will expect in view of the cutting off of Con- 


tinental markets and the destruction of physical assets. At 
38s. Od. Shell £1 ordinary shares are priced to yield a little 


1 


over 2) per cent., tax free, on the assumption of a § per cent, 


tax free, distribution. The yield is not high and obviously makes 


illowance for the substantial recovery potentialities in better 


times 
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CLASSES 


OF STEELWORK 





COMPANY MEETING 





BOOKER BROS., McCONNELL & CO. 





DISTRIBUTION OF I5 PER CENT. 





THE annual general meeting of Booker Bros., McConnell & Co., Ltd., 
was held in London on December 3oth, 1940. 


Sir Alfred P. Sherlock, who presided, said that the profit for the 


year amounted to £139,837, an increase of £33,149 on last year’s 
figure and included a dividend of £20,585 from the Corentyne Sugar 
Co., Ltd The accounts included the results of the Estates to 
December 31st, 1939, only. The trading results of the company were 
generally satisfactory 


With regard to their Estates, the crop in 1939 was good, but owing 
to a serious drought, in 1940 it would be very short. In 1940 they 
would also have to contend with increased wages, which, however, 
t be compensated for to some extent by higher prices for sugar 





He was sorry to advise them that they had been having considerable 
trouble with the Estates’ labour, and he still thought that it was 
all due to malicious agitation. Since the beginning of 1938, so far 









as he could gather, wages on the Estates had been increased by 
approximately 30 per cent., but that unfortunately had not led to 
happier relations between employers and employed. The Local 


Government, however, was, he thought, beginning to realise the 
seriousness of the position and would, he hoped, endeavour to put 
an end to irresponsible strikes and consequent disorder. 


At the beginning of 1939 a Royal Commission visited the West 
Indian Colonies and that Commission seemed to have differed from 
ull others during the past §0 years in having its recommendations 
accepted by His Majesty’s Government 

As to the balance sheet, debtors included £171,000, which was 
the amount owing to them by Campbell Bros., Carter & Co., Ltd., 
whose African business they were acquiring 

He did not think it wise to make any forecast for next year, but 


he did not think the figures would be as good as this year on account 
chiefly of increased taxation. Shipping difficulties, too, might have 
unfavourable reactions 


I 


The chairman concluded by 
for their loyal, energetic and efficient 


thanking the staff at home and abroad 
services, and also paid a tribute 


to the Ministry of Food, Sugar Division, and the Ministry of Shipping, 


Liner Division, who had been very helpful to them in their difficulties 


Che report 
pproved 


was adopted and the distribution of 15 per cent 
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ACROSS 


A. B. Jerome organised for 

the Boy Scouts (8). 

5. People here are not neces- 
sarily ostentatious (6). 

g. The horse certainly did not 

refuse here—ask the laundry 
(8). 

10. “ The sweetest hours that e’er 
I spent, I spent among the 
—— QO! (Burns) (6). 

12. These spirits are not matured 


= 


(6). 

13. An example to the self- 
centred, provided by Mere- 
dith (8). 

15. A. fair contrivance which 
should, apparently, supply 
enough fun for everybody 


(12). 

18. The Bishop of Barchester’s 
chaplain (2 words) (7, 5). 
23. Here we get a fellow at the 

price of a solicitor’s letter (8). 

24. There’s more to this in 
Scotland (6). 

26. Something visible to stimu- 
late? (6). 

27. Now Scots retire in a famous 
English regiment, making 
fools of themselves (8). 

28. A set of nine (6). 

29. In a manner of speaking (8). 


DOWN 


1. What the dance observed is 
not stated (6). 

2. Conversely the confectioner 
will produce the solution of 
the cold hands problem (6 

SOLUTION ON 


The winner of Crossword No. 
Hotel, Sea Front, Torquay. 


I94I 






3. O we get round Vera! (7), 

It’s always for this (4) 

He gets competitive people 

on the run (7). 

. Rushed on into this (8), 

. Just about all that a para. 

chutist does (8). 

11. Two things a girl who 
marries for money must get 
(7). 

14. Coy manner (7). 

16. High water at midday? (8), 

17. Horse I can use for defence 

(8). 
. Certainly not a characteristic 
of the movies (7). 

. Compassionate (7). 

. The panda’s family name (6), 

. “Queen and huntress —~ 

and fair” (Jonson) (6). 
. Laura is mostly an emana- 
tion (4). 
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VAPEX 


Don’t yield to invading 
cold germs. Attack their 
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back of nose and throat, 
with Vapex. A drop 
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powerful, penetrating, 
antiseptic vapour, deep- 
breathed to destroy 
germ colonies. Stuffi- 
ness and congestion are 
quickly relieved; entire 
respiratory system is 
stimulated to dispel 
cold naturally — safely. 
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